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offspring for all time. 


This seems a worthy object of life. The his- | because it is essentially wrong. 

We learn that one of our rich families, of | tories of the world have recorded such aims of 
comparatively recent claims to be considered | the best and the wisest ; its attempt and sup- 
as native American, has just completed a | posed success is the basis of many of the pul- 
new monumental pile, to adorn still further | pit discourses, the novelist’s plot, the poet’s| this, utterly. A man is what he is him- 
our beautiful cemetery at Greenwood with | verse. In conformity with this persistent teach- | self—not a whit the better because his father 


resting-place for himself and his numerous | it is well that it is so. As said already, the 
idea is anti-American, and it is anti-American 





superior manhood. 


one of the most extensive, artistic and costly | ing, coming from such varied directions, but | or grandfather was 


mausoleums that has as yet been erected in | ever coming, this idea has been the dream of! a saint; and, as a correlative of the state- | 
And yet it | ment—what is far more important for the 


America by any private party. 
constructed of white granite, with an interior | has been but a dream, as shadowy and vaporous | nation, the race, and the world—the individual 


It is to be | the gay youth and the hoary sage. 


of the purest Italian marble, from a chaste | as a Summer cloud. 


One by one, these fami- | is none the worse that his ancestry, immediate 
and classic design by the celebrated artist | lies, founded with such untiring anxiety and | or remote, were nobodies, or, worse than that, 


Reck—a gentleman better known as a deco- | toil, disappear, and the places that once knew evil-doers. 


rator, but studiously skilled in all the allied | them, know them no more for ever. And | 


esthetic arts, among 
which architecture 
holds so important a 
place. 

This imposing 0s- 
suary is intended to 
be twenty-five feet 
square, rising some 
forty feet above the 
ground, and finished 
with vaults of hewn 
granite, extending 
nearly the same dis- 
tance below the sur- 
face. This colossal 
monument will not 
only present a most 
striking appearance, 
but is more wonder- 
ful when its capacity 
is taken into consid- 
eration. In size, it is 
quite as large as were 
most of the houses in 
New York city forty 
years ago, and cer- 
tainly more beautiful 
and expensive. It is 
calculated to contain, 
without crowding, one 
hundred and fifty 
bodies above the 
g10ind, and two hun- 
cred in the crypt be- 
low. 

The first impression 
that this Pharaoh-like 
sepulchre will mako 
upon the beholder, 
must be its anti-Ame- 
rican character. It is 
evidently built not 
fora day, but intended 
for all time to serve as 
® family place of in- 
terment—for no fami- 
ly short of the Smiths 
or the Browns could 
fill such a charnel- 
house in a century’s 
span. The idea of 
the builders is evi- 
dently one connected 
with the perpetuity of 
a family. Indeed, it 
is evidently but part 
of a plan which con- 
sists in founding a fa- 
mily, to which the 
originator, recently de- 
ceased, intended to 
bequeath an honored 
name, probably made 
by his own industry, 
energy and- genius, 
and a round sum of 
hard dollars to keep 
up its respectability, 
and a hoped-for goodly 
number of sturdy de- 
scendants, worthy to 
preserve the family 
escutcheon untarnish. 
ed, and this a final 















































upon a false idea of a fancied superiority—a 
divine right—a higher, nobler birthright—a 
American principles deny 


This grand American principle is not only 
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deducible from the statement of the Declara 

tion of Independence—from that sublime asser- 
tion of human rights, that ‘all men are born 
free and equal ”—but it is sustained by prevent- 
ive legislation, and especially by the laws re. 
specting entail, which effectually prevert the 
founding of families kept up by the aggregated 
wealth of senturies, whereby the pitiful scion 
of an illustrious house may be enabled to do 
more injury than his famed ancestor ever did 
good. 

Probably there will be no difficulty respect- 
ing this charnel-house, and five hundred years 
hence the heir of the family in direct line will 
find no one to dispute his entering into posses- 
sion and finding a resting-place ; but he will 
come thither borne by 
no horses pampered 
on wealth descended 
from the honorable 
founder, unless he has 
bequeathed with it the 
virtue, temperanceand 
frugality which creat- 
ed it, and which, un- 
interrupted, rarely de- 
scend through many 
generations, and with- 
out which wealth is 
fleeting, health is pre- 
carious, and descend- 
ants wanting. He may, 
indeed, demise large 
estates to a descend- 
ant succeeding him, 
and may leave an he- 
reditary request for its 
further disposition ; 
but, unless he imbues 
his immediate heirs 
with the love of family 
which fills his heart, 
his wishes will be dis- 
regarded; unless he 
impresses his own 
offspring with the val- 
uelessness of every- 
thing but uprightness 
and honor, of educa- 
tion and virtue, the 
gathered wealth will 
be squandered; un- 
less temperance and 
frugality and daily la- 
bor be vigorously en- 
forced, the family 
itself will become ex- 
tinct. 

The principles of 
the American are agra- 
rian, so far as practi- 
cable. He offers as a 
reward for genius, en- 
terprise, labor, the 
possession of all pro- 
perty thereby earned ; 
he accords to the 
natural longings of 
the human heart, the 
providing for the sup- 
port of the child, and 
the grandchild, and 
the great-grandchild— 
of every descendant 
that the living man 
can personally know 
and feel a living inter- 
est in ; but he forbids 
the creation of a 
series of worthless, 
degraded families, 
drawing their sole 
nourishment from 
roots in their ances- 
tor’s mouldering cof- 
fin, and tossing their 
empty heads over 
those more worthy. 


It is founded 


a patriot, a scholar, or 




















Some profligate, into 
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whose hands the be- 
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queathed property must come, in this country, | a loan on such terms—and that, in the dis- | ing the long and trying period: And that loss | ceived a letter from the mechanics of Baltimore, 
will sprinkle it around as thoroughly as any | charge of his public duty, he did not wish to be | the Treasurer repaired out of the slender means | to the same effect, And those letters, with the 
democrat just imbued with the most modern | embarrassed by a sense of obligation to any one.” | afforded by his own meagre salary ; though, to | concurrent action of the mechanics’ societies 
French ideas of freedom might desire; and,| Readers generally can readily make applica- | their credit be it said, Congressmen of all par- | throughout the country, were the initial steps 
again, it will be collected by some other man | tion of this doctrine at the present time— | ties, as a slight token of respect for his devoted | in the passage of the first Tariff Act for the 
of superior attainments, equally avid for-that | when presents, if not loans, are considered effi- | service, promptly united in voting back to him | protection of American manufactures, by Con- 
bubble—family. cacious in securing office and favor in high | the sum ($6,000) which he had thus paid out | gress. 

Pleasant, indeed, is it for one to look back | official quarters. | of his own pocket to square the vast National| An annual meeting of the Society was held, 
to his ancestry, re izing virtue and intel- — | account. - What victory in battlefield is worthier | and an anniversary dinner given by the mem- 
lect and health, which he may inherit, but not THE BOARD OF PUBLIC | of honor than the triumphant integrity which bers, at ‘‘Samuel French’s Tavern,” on the 
without trouble and striving. Theoretically, INSTRUCTION |has characterized this management of the | 6th of January, 1789; when the following 
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the idea of a fortune and freedom, to do ill or 
well, at twenty-one, is delightful ; but, practi- 
cally, the real good consists in what America 
offers to all—a free field, and no favor. 
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LOANS AND GIFTS FOR PUBLIC 
FUNCTIONARIES, ETC. 


A REVELATION, recently made, concerning 
John C. Calhoun, is worthy of remark, and 
especially just now, in connection with the 
conduct of public functionaries, from the Presi- 
dency downward. 4 

However strongly the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen differed from Mr. Calhoun on 
some political theories, no one that we know 
of ever questioned the integrity of his charac- 
ter—personal or official—except in a single 
case, while he was Secretary of War, and was 
talked of for the Presidency, in 1823-4, when 
a dastardly attempt was made to implicate him 
as a secret partner in the celebrated ‘‘ Rip-Rap 
Contract,” connected with the construction of 
Fortress Monroe. 

Few prominent statesmen ever so carefully 
avoided ostentation or parade. No one ever 
accused him of nepotism, or of dispensing offi- 
cial patronage to parties propitiating him with 
presents. In all his public life—as Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senator, or Cabinet Minister—during the 
quarter-century following his retirement from 
the War Department, under President Monroe, 
he never varied from the practice of returning 
by the shortest line to his old home at Fort 
Hill, whenever public duty allowed his absence 
from Washington. His last visit Northward 
was on Official duty as Secretary of War, as he 
told a friend of ours, who, in 1844, vainly 
endeavored to prevail on him to revisit the 
Northern States, where many, who disliked 
his politics, desired to testify, publicly, their 
respect for his well-known integrity of 
character. When urged to comply with a 
request to deliver an address to one of the 
Northern State Agricultural Societies, by the 
same friend, Mr. Calhoun replied, that the 
habit of seclusion, in the intervals of public 
duty, had so grown upon him, that he disliked 
to break it, even for so commendable an object. 
Better would it have been for himself and the 
country, perhaps, had he become acquainted 
with the condition and sentiments of his 
Northern fellow-countrymen during the quar- 
ter-century in which he thus sedulously ex- 
cluded himself from popular intercourse. 

But, be that as it may—his example in some 
other respects was worthy of emulation from 
all other public men—deserving of admiration 
from his countrymen of all parties and sec- 
tions: And it is on one of those latter points 
that we now chiefly speak. 

It seems, from the statements just published 
by Colonel Schouler, of Boston, that, about 
the year 1844, Mr. Calhoun wrote to Abbott 
Lawrence that he had been adding to his 
landed estate, and desired a temporary loan 
of ten or fifteen thousand dollars, which loan 
he supposed could be easier obtained in a 
moneyed centre like Boston than in South Caro- 
lina. He offered his note for the sum required, 
with a security by mortgage on his estate. 

After consulting with Mr. Nathan Appleton 
and a few others, Mr. Lawrence wrote to Mr. 
Calhoun that it would be very gratifying for 
those gentlemen and himself to furnish the 
required amount, as a token of respect for a 
gentleman so distinguished in public life—but 
that no security would be taken with his note. 

Mr. Calhoun immediately replied, substan- 
tially, that he could not accept money under 
such circumstances, and actually withdrew his 
anrlication for a loan—remarking that ‘it did 
not agree with his sense of propriety to accept 


Tue old Board of Education of New York is 
now the New York Board of Public Instruction, 


Hooper C. Van Voorst presiding. On assuming 
the chair, he made a few pertinent, interesting 
observations, taking strong ground as to the 


education of the young to the suggestions or 
obligations of parental love, interest or duty, 
or to the efforts of individual or associated 
voluntary benevolence. All experience de- 
monstrates that such dependence produces 
uncertain and imperfect results. So that it 
has come to bean acknowledged right to claim 
from the State, as it is its true interest to be- 
stow, adequate and reliable provision for the 
best known means, agencies and appliances 
for the education of the children of the citi- 
zens.” 

Referring to what is called ‘religious instruc- 
tion” in schools, but which is insisted upon 
only by those who desire to advance sectarian 
notions and prejudices, Judge Van Voorst 
maintained that, while ‘‘for the perfection of 
a truly symmetrical character the religious 


due honor and worship be rendered to the Su- 
preme Source of all earthly and spiritual good, 
yet, that religious instruction is best inculcated 
in the genial atmosphere of the home, by pre- 
cept and example. The truths of religion 
best come sanctioned by the gentle persuasion 
and authority of parental lips, its faith is 
clearly taught and directed, and its knowledge 
communicated by the spiritual teacher or the 
authority of the Church and its adjuncts.” 

Judge Van Voorst, in illustrating the im- 
portance of general education, only possible 
under the authority ot the State, contrasted 
the present condition of France with what 
ours was at the close of our great civil war, 
and pertinently asked ‘‘if there be not a logi- 
cal connection between the state of affairs in 
that country and the condition of instruction 
among its people?” 

A late census of the French people disclose 
the fact that, of the total population of 
38,000,000, 14,900,000 could neither read or 
write, and of this number, 11,000,000, or 
nearly thirty-three per cent. of the whole pop- 
ulation, were of teachable years. This census 
also discloses the facts that the highest degree 
of instruction was to be found in the depart- 
ment of Alsace, Jura, near’ Switzerland, and 
Vosges, near Alsace ; the lowest, in Brittany, 
and Haut Vienne. 








AN EXEMPLARY MEMBER OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

A PRoMINENT public officer—a person origi- 
nally of strong constitution, but now enfeebled 
by intense devotion, for ten years, to a most 
responsible official trust, from the details of 
which he has been absent scarcely a week 
during that long period—has just left our 
shores for Europe, on a health-seeking excur- 
sion, with which National financial business 
is measurably combined. This functionary 
merits more than a passing notice in the list 
of arrivals and departures. It is well said, by 
one of our most distinguished daily contem- 
poraries, that ‘‘no man in the service of the 
Government better deserves rest ; and no one 
will be followed by wider and more cordial 
wishes for his recovery.” 

We may add, that never, in the history of 
any country, have financial operations passed 
under the supervision of any one man to the 
extent that has. signalized his administration 
of the United States Treasury Bureau during 
the last eventful decade. More than forty-five 
thousand, millions of dollars (%$45,000,000,000) 
haye been received and accounted for by that 

without a shadow of blame, during 
the most exciting conflicts in our National 
history—beginning with the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion. The precision and inte- 
grity which have illustrated. his official career 
are particularly cheering, in contrast with the 
looseness and peculation that have. too fre- 
quently disgraced our financial service. 

Sagacity in selecting assistants has been a 
remarkable accompaniment of his sterling in- 
tegrity. So successful has been his manage- 
ment in this respect, that, while employing an 
average clerical force of three hundred persons 
in discharging the business of his bureau, but 
one solitary exception, and that for a compara- 
tively insignificant sum (the delinquent having 





| *sinews of war” during the most eventful 








been eppointet on reeammendation of premi- | 
: nent men,, occurred among the employés dur- | branch in America. 


period of American history? 
The sign-manual of the man is not less re- 


and as such has had its first meeting, Judge | markable than his official career. The signa- 


ture of Joun Hancock, on the Declaration of 


| toast, among others, was given : 

| ‘A pair of cobweb breeches, a porcupine 

| saddle, and a hard-trotting horse, to all the ene- 
mies of freedom.” 

| The first charter of the Society was dated 


Independence, has indelibly impressed itself | March 14th, 1792. In that, its object is declared 


on the memory of all who have seen fac-similes 


duty of the State to provide for the education | of that document. Previous to the expiring 
of ite youth. He maintained that it was ‘ un- decade, that signature was the specimen of 
safe to leave the organization of a system of | nominal chirography best known among the 


American people. But it now shares a divided 
honor, if not an eclipse, in this respect—for 
millions of people, old and young, who have 
never seen a fac-simile of the Declaration of 
Independence (the single document which has 
made the signature of John Hancock promi- 
nent), are in daily or hourly contact, on ‘‘ cur- 
rency” large or small, with the sign-manual of 


. 
S C 
Say wre 

U. S. Treasurer. 


This well-known, though unobtrusive, pub- 


sentiment should be unfolded, directed and | lic officer, is from Herkimer County, in the 
strengthened in the child, so that the duties | State of New York, where he was formerly 
of the man may be properly discharged, and | cashier of a bank. He represented the Herki- 


mer district for several years in Congress, 
where his character became so well known as 
to lead to his appointment, by common con- 
sent, when integrity and energy were most 
needed—in the National Treasury—at the 
commencement of the Rebellion. The re- 
sult illustrates the wisdom of the selection. 
The reputation of the man is now a part of 
the moral property of the Nation. 

It is understood that, while voyaging pri- 
marily for the restoration of health, he is de- 
sired by our Government to aid in placing our 
new National bonds among European capital- 
ists, at rates of interest that will considerably 
reduce the public burdens. No better repre- 
sentative of our National Credit could be se- 
lected than the man who has so long and 
faithfully guarded its Treasury. 

The name of General Spinner, in connection 
with our National Treasury, though not exactly 
in the same way, deserves to be held in equal 
honor with that of Robert Morris, the worthy 
** Financier of the Revolution.” And, in this 
connection, we may express the hope that, 
after his retirement from public office, he will 
not be compelled to feel the sting of poverty 
which prompted the Revolutionary patriot to 
request his confidential correspondents to 
‘* prepay the postage,” as his reduced finances 
rendered even that small tax oppressive. 








THE GENERAL SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN. 


THE history of this Society goes back into 
the last century, and to a period shortly suc- 
ceeding the evacuation of New York by the 
British troops, in 1783. The earliest record of 
its organization is the proceedings of a meet- 
ing held in November, 1785, at the public 
house of Walter Heyer, No. 75 King Street, 
now Pine Street. Robert Boyd, who held 
the office of Sheriff of New York from 1787 
to 1791, was the chairman of the meeting. 
From the date of that meeting until 1792, the 
Society seems to have been a kind of Congress, 
to which all the mechanics’ societies in the 
county sent delegates, whence arose the name 
of the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen. Its objects were, as was and still 
is usual with such associations, to act in con- 
cert for the mutual advantage of its members, 
and to collect and accumulate a fund for the 
aid and support of such of them as should be 
unfortunate. Among the resolutions adopted 
at the first meeting was one to purchase a 
chest for the purpose of containing the funds 
collected; ‘said chest to be provided with 
three locks, and the price thereof to be seven 
pounds.” 

It may be interesting to the advocates of 
‘¢ Protection,” at the present day, to know that, 
in 1788, this Society received a letter from the 
associated mechanics of “the town of Boston” 
(not then a city), complaining of the course of 
the General Government in neglecting to pro- 
tect, American manufactures. The letter says: 
“The system pursued since the peace, of im- 
porting such articles as can be manufactured 
among ourselves, tends to discourage the whole 
body of tradesmen and manufacturers in these 
States; and this practice, unless speedily 
checked by the prudent exertions of those 
who are more particularly interested, must 
eventually prove rninons to every mechanical 


Iu 1789, the Society re- | 


| to be the * Protecting and supporting such of 
their brethren as, by sickness or accident, may 
stand in need of assistance, and for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of those who may 
die, leaving little property for their support.” 
In 1811, when this charter had nearly expired, 
by its own limitation, another was passed, by 
which the powers and privileges of the Society 
| were considerably increased. In 1821, an 
|amendment was added, by which the Society 
was empowered to appropriate such part of 
their funds as they might deem expedient ‘‘to 
the establishment and maintenance of a school 
for the education of the children of its indigent 
or deceased members, and also to the estab- 
lishment and support ofan Apprentices’ Library, 
for the use of the apprentices of the mechanics 
of New York.” 

The school, so authorized, for a long time 
maintained a high position among the best of 
its class in the city; but the Public Schoois 
having been subsequently introduced, led to the 
withdrawal of its pupils ; and, in 1858, it was 
changed to a school for the instruction of young 
mechanics in Architecture, Machine and Free 
Hand Drawing, Mathematics, etc. 

The Apprentices’ Library has gone on steadily 
increasing to the present time. It now con- 
tains about fifty thousand volumes, and its 
readers number about seven thousand, one-third 
| of whom are females, employed by mechanics 
or tradesmen in their business. The number of 
volumes read within the year, as shown by the 
last Annual Report, was: 
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The conditions on which the books of the 
Library—which is a circulating library—may be 
taken out, are embodied in the following By- 
laws : 

‘* All persons under twenty-one years of age, 
employed as apprentices, and all females em- 
| ployed by mechanics or tradesmen in their busi- 

hess, On presentation of a proper certificate 
| (blank forms of which can be obtained from 
_the Librarian), may take out books from the 
Apprentices’ Library, without charge. 

“Each member of the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen, and widow of a 
deceased member, are entitled to take books 
from the Apprentices’ Library themselves, or to 
authorize one of their minor children to do so 





or widow may not transfer this right to any 
other person. The families of deceased mem- 
bers are entitled to the rights of members. 

‘Journeymen Mechanics, or Tradesmen, 
Teachers in Schools or Academies, Students in 
Academies, Colleges, etc., Youths in the offices 
of Lawyers, Physicians or Artists, or other 
suitable persons, may take out books from the 
Apprentices’ Library on presentation of a proper 
certificate (blank forms of which can be ob- 
tained from the Librarian), on the payment of 
two dollars per annum. 

‘Mechanics or Tradesmen, Artists or other 
suitable persons in business on their own 
account, may take out books from the Appren- 
tices’ Library on presentation of a proper cer- 
tificate and the payment of two dollars per 
annum.” 

When the State granted the original charter 
to the Mechanics’ Bank, in Wall Street, it 
gave to every member of the Mechanics’ and 
Tradesmen’s Society the right to subscribe 
for ten shares of the bank’s stock. On this 
account, at that time, there was a great rush 
for membership in the Society ; and as its con- 
stitution prohibited the admission, as mem- 
bers, of any persons but those who were regular 
mechanics, and as there was more or less 
latitude claimed in the definition of that term, 
no little difficulty grew out of it. At that time, 
Robert Fulton applied to be admitted as a 
member, and he was refused, because he was 
not a practical mechanic. ‘ That was in the year 
1810. The present rules of admission are less 
stringent. 

In 1833, a course of Lectures was established, 
which is still maintained, for the purpose of 
disseminating literary and scientific knowledge 
among mechanics, and of improving the minds 
and elevating the characters of their appren- 
tices. The persons selected, each Winter, to 
deliver these lectures are the most distin- 
guished and best known among the poyn'ar 
lecturers of the Gay. 





in their names, without charge ; but a member * 
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The feature of this Society, which, in some 
is of far greater importance than its 
gratuitous dissemination of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge, is its benevolent and chari- 
table benefactions among its unfortunate mem- 
pers and their families. On that point, the 
By-laws say : 

‘s Whenever it shall appear, to the satisfaction 
of the Committee on Pensions, that the situa- 
tion or circumstances of any member who has 
applied for relief is such that he will require 
assistance more than one year, or during his 
life, it shall be their duty to report to the So- 
ciety, for their concurrence, a specific sum to 
be granted as a yearly pension to such mem- 
per. In the event of the death of any member, 
being in indigent circumstances, his widow, 
orphan, or orphans, shall be entitled to assist- 
ance as follows: All widows on the pension 
list shall be allowed fifty-two dollars a year, so 
long as it may be required. All widows being 
pensioners, and having children under the age 
of fourteen years, shall be allowed twenty dol- 
lars a year for each child, until such child shall 
have attained the age of fourteen years. Every 
child having no parent living, and who is on 
the pension list, shall be allowed forty dollars 
a year, until he attains the age of fourteen 
years, And under certain circumstances, at 
the discretion of the officers, any or all of those 
specified sums may be largely increased.” 

The following items from the last Report of 
the Committee on Pensions, show the amount 
disbursed, etc. : 


respects, 









1869. 1870. 

Pensions paid to members... $1,729 $2,249 
“ ¢  -widows..... 4,147 3,887 

“ “  children..... 280 160 
Donations paid to members.. 90 272 
“ a widows. ... 469 614 
Funeral expenses of member 40 40 
« « widow.. 40 105 
$6,795 $7,327 


The terms and conditions of membership 
are: That applicants shall be citizens of the 
United States; shall be Mechanics or Trades- 
men; shall be vouched for by four members in 
respect to character, industry, honesty, and 
sobriety ; shall receive the votes of two-thirds 
of the members present at the meeting when 
they are balloted for; and shall pay an initiation 
fee of fifty dollars. 

The financial history of this Society contains 
some items of interest, and it supplies an epi- 
tome. of the history of Real Estate in New 
York, 

In 1802 the Society purchased the lot of 
ground, twenty-seven feet six inches, by ninety- 
eight-feet three inches, on the upper corner of 
Park Place and Broadway, for the sum of six 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
In the following year the Society erected on 
this lot a building of brick, then, and long 
afterward, known as the Mechanics’ Hall, the 
cost of which was twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars, 

It was built and rented for a hotel, the 
Society reserving some portion of it for their 
own purposes. It was afterward occupied by 
Coleman as a book-store ; by P. L. Vandervoort, 
formerly of Vandervoort & Flandin, the great 
retail dry-goods firm of the day; ufterward by 
W. Hall, as a music-store, and still later by the 
New York Central Railroad Company. Through 
these several stages of occupancy the building 
was always rented at a rate proportioned to its 
increasing value. In 1870 the ground was 
leased to the New York Security Insurance 
Company for twenty-one years, at an annual 
Tent of twenty-four thousand one hundred 
dollars, with a privilege of renewal; the In- 
surance Company agreeing to erect a six-story, 
iron-front building, at a cost of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and to pay the annual 
(ordinary) city tax on the property. The build- 
ing is now nearly completed. 


In the year 1821 the Society leased from the 
City Corporation a lot of ground in Chambers 
Street, near Chatham Street, for sixty years. 
The lot is ninety-two feet front, by an average 
depth of thirty-three feet. The Society erected 
on this ground a building, at a cost of seven 
thousand dollars, which it occupied for eleven 
years as its School and Library. It was then 
rented for two thousand dollars a year, up to 
May Ist, 1870. The present lease is for three 
thousand dollars a year. 

In 1832 the Society purchased the property, 
land and building in Crosby Street, which it 
now occupies with its School and Library, for 
twenty thousand dollars. The ground is one 
hundred by one hundred feet. In 1846 they 
purchased the lot in Broadway, No. 472, which 
is the key to the present great value of the 
Property in Crosby Street, as it furnishes an 
entrance to it, and substantially renders the 
Whole plot Broadway property. The Broadway 
lot is sixteen feet eight inches front, by one 
hundred feet deep, connecting in the rear with 
the Crosby Street building. The price of the 
Broadway lot was nine thousand dollars. It is 
a coincidence, that the Park Place property and 
that in Broadway and Crosby Street, should 
each have cost the Society, in round numbers, 
just twenty-nine thousand dollars. 


The present value of the two parcels of pro- 
berty is ; 


{ 


| finds that in Vermont the 
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The Park Place lot, estimated by its 
BOMB oaccccrccscccesecsosccccccccces $350,000 

The Broadway and Crosby Street 
property, at least............eseees 150,000 

Besides those, the Society owns: 

"811 Shares Mechanics’ Bank Stock, 
value.. 26,300 
United States Bonds......... “ . @ae 
ee oe « 1,000 
Books in Library............ « 50,000 
Leasehold, ChambersStreet.. « 12,000 
$636,600 


There probably is not another benevolent in- 
stitution in the United States which can show 
such a financial record as tat, and certainly no 
institution is more deserving of such success. 

The officers of the Society are, Adolphus F, 
Ockershausen, President ; George J. Byrd, First 
Vice-President ; James J. Burnet, Second Vice- 
President; Daniel D. Wright, Treasurer, and 
William Van Norden, Secretary and Librarian. 








PRESIDENT Woo.sey, of Yale College, who 
has been compiling the statistics of divorce, 
ratio of annual 
divorces to annual marriages foots up, for 
seven years, a total of 730 divorces to 15,710 
marriages, or a ratio of 1 to 21. In Massachu- 


see, All the visitors passed through the Albert Hall 
and entered the conservatory. The royal party 
entered about noon. The Prince of Wales and the 
rest of the party took their position upon the dais, 
standing in line, with the personages of the Court and 
the great officers of state behind them. The Prince 
of Wales had on his right the Countess of Flanders, 
Prince John of Glicksburg, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and Prince Christian ; and on his left Princess Mary, 
the Count of Flanders, and Prince Teck. Some hun- 
dreds of official personages were then presented to the 
Prince of Wales, approaching the dais in order, and 
defiling in front of the royal party, the Prince acknow- 
ledging the salutation of each by a gracious bow. 
Then Colonel Scott, the Secretary of the Royal Com- 
missioners, handed their report to the Home Secre- 
tary, who presented it to the Prince, who received it 
on the part of her Majesty. The report having been 
“taken as read,’’ the Prince, advancing to the edge 
of the dais, said, in a clear voice, distinctly heard 
even in the gallery, “On behalf of her Majesty the 
Queen, I proclaim the International Exhibition now 
open.”” His Royal Highness, passing at once to the 
balcony overlooking the Horticultural Gardens, made 
proclamation to the same effect to the crowd there 
assembled. In both cases it was received with cheers, 
the state trumpeters blowing a stirring blast, while, 
A preconcerted signal, the artillery in the park fired a 
salute. 


At Camden Place, Chiselhurst. 
A gentleman sixty-three years of age, with a lady and 





setts, for a period of. four years, there was a 
total of 1,022 divorces to 45,372 marriages, a | 
ratio of 1 to 44. In Ohio, in 1866, the divorces 
were 1,169, marriages 30,479, or a ratio of 1 to | 
27. In Connecticut, in a period of eight years, | 
the divorces foot up 2,910, marriages 33,227, a 
ratio of 1 to 11. These statistics are so start- 
ling, that Governor Jewell, of Connecticut, has 
been constrained to say, in a public message : 


‘Our divorce laws, unless changed, bid fair to 
bring us into disrepute. They are notoriously loose, 
more so than in any other State except Indiana and 
Illinois, Divorces may be granted in this State for 
too many causes—in fact, for almost no cause at all. 
Discontented and vicious people come here from other 
States to get divorces, which the more strict legis- 
lation of their own States deny, thus creating much 
scandal, and tarnishing the fair fame of our State, 
Some marked cases of this kind have occurred the 
past year, which loudly call for reform in our laws.” 








Iy view of the difficulty in empanneling a jury 
in the case of Foster, the street-car murderer, 
the Tribune regrets ‘‘the endless trifling ren- 
dered necessary by the worn-out tradition of 
the law which requires that a man who sits 
upon a jury in a case of importance must pre- 
viously confess himself an idiot.” It further 
remarks, that, while no man would perjure him- 
self in order to convict this assassin, there may 
be, and probably are, enough of his ruffianly | 
associates to do so in order to acquit him. How 
long is this wretched mockery of trial by jury 
to last ? 








BEFORE the late war, the debt of France was 
$2,550,000,000 ; with the indemnity to be paid to 
Germany, it is $5,500,000,000, to which must be 
added the internal debt contracted during the 
war—altogether about twice that of the United 
States. This debt cannot be paid. Austria is 
a country of uninterrupted deficits ; from 1789 
to the present time, there has not been a year 
in which the revenue of the State has equaled 
its expenditure. 








SORRY THEY STARTED. 


Anp “a sorry sight” they present. The 
daughter, indifferent to ail sublunary matters, 
a limp and helpless victim of the demon sea- 
sickness, feebly falling on her father’s unkindly 
shoulder. He, regretting they started, saying, 
‘¢ He knew how it would be,” ‘Told her how 
sick she always was,” ‘‘ Must take the conse- 
quences,” ‘She would come,” etc., etc.; and 
vainly seeking consolation in a book, which, of 
course, he must at once lay aside, and attend 
to his daughter’s sixteenth bout of agony, in 
her struggle with the “blue, the fresh, the 
ever free!” ‘What does she give way for ?” 
He don’t! ‘*Why don’t she bear it like a 
man?” Hedoes! ‘Why would she insist upon 
coming?” He didn’t! ‘‘It’s always the way 
with these women! Suffered with my late 
wife like this! She always would go to sea, 
and it always disagreed with her; and now 
I’ve got to go through another generation of 
sea-sickness! Pshaw! Ah!’—and a sudden 
rush of both father and daughter to the ship’s 
side. Tableau and curtain. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
London.—Opening of the International 
Exhibition. 

The first of “a series of Internctional Exhibitions 
of the Fine Arts and Industry’} was opened at 
South Kensington, May 1st, by the Prince of Wales, 
on behalf of the Queen, and was made the occasion of 
an interesting state pageant. The gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society form the quadrangle, and 
make a magnificent one; galleries of one and two 
stories rise aS quadrants, connected with the Albert 
Hall and utilizing the arcades of the Horticultural So- 
ciety with a portion of the old galleries of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 upon the south. Such is a rough idea of 
the International Exhibition of 1871. The galleries on 
the garden side are of red brick, faced with terra- 
cotta ; they are meant to be permanent, and fulfill 
perfectly the purpose for which they were designed 


a boy of fifteen, resting in the pleasure-grounds of an 


English rural mansion—that is the subject of our en- 


graving. It does not seem much ; but this gentleman | 
is he who, a twelvemonth since, was Emperor of the | 
French nation and the most powerful monarch in 
Europe, Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, lately 
reigning as Napoleon IIL., is a man whom history will 
celebrate, with praise and blame, as frequently and 
as ioudly as any person of our times. His career has 
been more varied than that of any contemporary sove- 
reign, except King Louis Philippe. We are not in- 
clined here to moralize upon the change in his posi- 
tion, or to display the faults, in himself and in others, 
which have brought about this change. He is once 
more in his well-known asylum of England, a private 
gentleman, with his wife and child, living in retire- 
ment, and in that respectability which is common to 
many thousands of others. It cannot be that he 
should cease to regret the past. But may he neither 
find ‘nor make any occasion for more regret in 
the future! He is a student and writer, as well as an 
actor, of history and historical biography, which 
must ‘have taught him the real value of an Imperial 
title. Can he think it worth pursuit or possession, 
‘having once sat upon a throne, which perhaps was 
not so agreeable as his present seat on the Chiselhurst 
garden-chair? 


Escaping from Paris by Night—Inhuma- 
tion of Corpses from the Battlefields 
near Paris—Welcome in Switzerland to 
the French Refugees. 

Many and varied have been the stratagems em- 
ployed by the anti-Communist Parisians to get away 
from their once-adored capital. Some, it is true, 
have succeeded, but by far the greater majority were 
discovered in the attempt, and either arrested on the 
spot and conveyed to Mazas, or let off with a severe 
caution. Although thus baffled, the prospect of serv- 
ing in the Commune army and fighting against their 
own friends and relations was too obnoxious for our 
anti-Communists not to make anot:cr effort for lib- 
erty, and accordingly, as our illustration represents 
them, the more courageous determined to throw aside 
all ruse, and boldly escape from the ramparts. Fur- 
nished with a strong rope, and in parties of twos and 
threes, they cautiously sought for some secluded 
point, where the watchful eyes of the rampart sen- 
tries would not espy them. This found, they would 
make their cord fast to the ground, or to a friendly 
post, and swarm down it with all the haste possible, 
as, should they be descried, a dozen chassepot bullets 
would be speedily sent after them, and effectually 
prevent their escape. Once on the ground, they 
would speedily run out of range, and, carefully avoid- 
ing the Federal bivouacs, make the best of their way 
to the advanced posts of the Versaillists, or their 
whilom enemies, the Prussians, 

The Consulting Committee of Public Hygiene, in 
Paris, of which MM. Michel Lévy, Busson, and other 
prominent citizens are members, have been consult- 
ing for the purpose of recommending the best means 
of interring the corpses from the battlefields around 
Paris, in such a manner as to cause the least interfer- 
ence with the health of the survivors. Many ideas of 
the highest interest in a hygienic sense have been 
evolved in these consultations. Finally, it has been 
resolved to avoid altogether the application of chemi- 
cals, and simply dispose the decomposing matter so 
as to be in the fullest harmony with the reorganizing 
forces of nature. In this view, tumuli have been 
raised in convenient spots near the enceinte, filled 
with the corpses, and then sown with plants of rapid 
growth and strongly assimilating with azote, such as 
sunflower, mustard, and ordinary pasture-grasses. 

The fragments of General Clinchant’s forces, in- 
ternés in Switzerland, have been well treated by the 
Swiss; left on the fields of Neuchatel, they were 
received with welcome and pity, and tenderly nursed 
by the ladies of the city. The sketch, copied froma 
drawing by M. Bachelin, representing these ladies 
washing the feet of the wounded, reproduces one of 
the most characteristic features of this charity. 
Meanwhile, in official circles of both nations, the be- 
nevolence of the Swiss and gratitude of the French 
have been recognized in the warmest manner. The 
Council of State, Canton of Vaud, addresses to the 
French about to return to their native country a testi- 
monial filled with sympathy and consolation; while, on 
the other hand, a letter from General Uhric addressed 
to the entire country of Switzerland, with thanks for 
the care of 80,000 miserable French soldiers, was 
gratefully received, and the manuscript bought for a 
hundred francs by a friendly bourgeois of Berne. 








Dr. Lerrzertcn, the pathologist, who some 
time ago published his observations on a fungus, sup- 
posed by him to produce diphtheria, has more recently 
made aseries of experiments with another form of fan- 
goid growth which he believes to be the cause of the 
very infectious disease, whooping-cough. The spores 
found in the expectorated mucus, causing the irrita- 
tion and coughing, were allowed to vegetate into large 





by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott ; but they form no archi- 
tectural landmark in South Kensington, which has, 
indeed, plenty of such distinctions already. In de- 
fault of the necessary space in the new line of build- 
ings, the chief part of the inaugural ceremony was 
appointed to be held in the Conservatory of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a very graceful and pretty in- 
terior, but too small for a pareant in which so many 
| took part, and which so mauy more vainly wished to 





masses, and small portions were then introduced into 
| young rabbits by an opening in the windpipe. The 
wounds thus made soon healed, but the animal became 
affected with a violent cough. Several animals thus 
diseased were killed, and the air passages in each were 
found to contain very large quantities of similar fun- 
gus. These observations, so important to the advo- 

cates of the germ theory, have not, as yet, been con- 
| drmed by oiler investigators in the same field. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Tue Grand Duke of Baden has conferred 
the Cross of the Zahrenger Lion, first class, upon 
Herr Bilse, the well-known music-director. 


Sicnor Vercor, having closed his engage- 
ment with*the Nilsson Troupe, returns at once to 
Europe. His place will be filled by Signor Randolfl. 


Mr. Water Montcomery played a round 
of i: uwakespearean characters, in the Boston Museum, 
—. the last two weeks, and met with a flattering 

ption. 


Miss Anna Meutic gave a farewell matineé 
concert, at Steinway Hall, on May 17th, previous to 
her departure from New York for Europe, assisted by 
Thomas’s fine orchestra. 


Mr. Cuarves Fecnrer is to appear, early in 
October, at Niblo’s, New York, his opening piece 
being ‘‘ Monte Cristo.” Meanwhile, he is going to 
spend a few weeks in Engiand. 


Mrs. Macrrapy, the distinguished actress 
and dramatic reader, will give one of her interesting 
recitals, at Association Hall, on Thursday, May 26th, 
for the benefit of the Shepherd’s Fold, She will be 
assisted by the celebrated pianist, Harry Sanderson. 


Miss Lina Epwrn’s return to her theatre, in 
New York, was signalized by her appearance in a 
drama showing the strong contrasts of English life, 


entitled “Rank.” ‘The Play is accompanied by 
dances and music, and bids fair to enjoy a prosperous 
run. 


A season of Italian opera, limited to five 
nights and a matinée, was to have commenced at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 
22d, under the direction of Mr. L. Albites. The company 
includes Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and Madame 
Agatha States. sut the move is postponed, 


Awona the passengers per steamship France, 
which sailed on the 13th inst., was k D. 
Andrews, well-known in musical circles, being con- 
nected with the New York Mendelssohn Union and 
Madrigal Societies. He goes to the Leipsic Conser- 
vatory to complete his education. 


Tue Abbate Franz Liszt has left Pesth. 
He goes, in the first instance, to Vienna, where he 
intends stopping a week. Thence he proceeds to 
Weimar and Rome. He pass some part of the 
Summer in Szegszard, and then in the Autumn re- 
turn to his usual professional duties. 


“Jack SuHEepparD” has succeeded “ Hori- 
zon” at the a oy Theatre, New York, with Miss 
Harland in the title réle, and Mr. Geo L. Fox in 
the character of the henpecked husband, Mr. Wood. 
The piece is full of excitement, and the leading inci- 
dents of the celebrated thief’s career are brought out 
in vivid colors. 


“Frrerty” Lorra made a very favorable 
impression on the people of St. Louis, Mo., during 
her late a. On the 5th of May, she was 
presented with a heavy gold Maltese cross, set with 
a large diamond in the centre, by the Knights Tem- 
plars, for whose benefit she gave one of her charming 
performances. 


Tue engagement of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, will terminate on the 3d 
of June. Those who wish to enjoy the real and memo- 
rable pleasure of seeing one of the best actors of the 
age, should, therefore, take advan of the fair occa- 
sion. Mr. Mathews will appear at the Globe Theatre, 
in Boston, or the 5th of June. 


O.e Buty gave a concert at the Academy 
of Music, New York, May 18th, before a large number 
of the t violinist’s friends. His ‘‘ Concerto in A,” 
his ‘‘ Mother’s er,”’ his arrangement of the “ Car- 
nival of Venice,’”’ and other pieces, were received with 
high marks of approval. assie Renz sang her 
usual selections—the “Caro Nome,” *O luce di 
quest?’ anima,” and Venzano Waltz—getting out her 
high G sharp with the usual neatness. 


Mr. JosepH Murpuy’s new piece, entitled 
“Help,” has attracted large audiences to Wood’s 
Museum, and is a capital medium for displaying the 
actor’s versatility. is réle embraces a number of 
characters, each g a study in itself, and he invests 
them with a pleasing grace and naturainess. The 
scene where the villain attempts to take the life of 
the heroine by burning her with kerosene, and cover- 
ing his guilt by break the lamp, and so disposing 
its pieces that the idea shall be conveyed that her 
death was the result of accidental explosion, is highly 
exciting. 

Monstevur Louis JULLIEN announces @ series 
of Concerts, or Fétes d’Eté, Vocal and Instrumental, 
at the Terrace Gardens, 58th Street and m 
Avenue, to commence on Friday, the 26th. An excel- 
lent Orchestra, Solo Instruments and popular Singers 
have been e M. Jullien inherits all the famous 
and effective orchestral scores of his father, the cele- 
brated chef @orchestre—the Jullien. He —— 
also his father’s happy talent of pleasing the public 
taste, and we -= yy: forward to some delightful 
entertainments. e@ gardens have been rearranged 
and newly decorated, and the scheme promises abun- 
dant success. 


‘T'HE season of opéra-bouffe at the Grand 
Opera House, New York, closed on Saturday last. 
During the long season, the programme has bee! 
greatly varied, several operas being given in a le 
week. The season cl with the production of “ 


Petit Faust,’’ the opera which a it. The 
atest hits were ’3 Petit Faust and Brigands, 
ée’s Périchole, and, as for Persini, good in every- 


thing, she has been the sweetest singer of the troupe, 
if not the handsomest. After a brief engagement at 
‘the Boston Theatre, the company will go to Cincin- 
House in that ° 


nati, to open the New A 
antomime troupe, under the management of Mr. 
ark Smith, takes possession of the Grand 

House, New York, May 22d, bringing out the “ 

Hunchbacks.” 


M. Avsrres favored the lovers of Italian 
opera with the production of the “Sicilian Vespers,’’ 
at the Academy of Music, New York, May 19th. e 
first of the five acts passed off rather B sae’ ; but in 
the second, Giovanni di Procida’s air, ‘‘O Tu Pa- 
by Signor Susini, 


very difficult 
the third act, the tenor and base duet, “‘ Mentre con 
Templo,” was admirably delivered by Signor Villani 
and Signor Susini, while the finale was done with pre- 
cision and power. In act the fourth, the ca 
Vulant unde tas" 0 Dolo Rago 
by Signor 3 an 0, 
for aus and tenor, was rendered with all selbtie 
energy. 

“Kir; or, Tae ARKANSAS TRAVELER,” is 
realizing a success at Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
which is liberally deserved. The drama is one of the 
‘i Sapisne 

tI com’ 
every Mr. 1s on of Kit has 
evidently been dug out of real life ; its are 
to be met with by thousands in the thwest. In 
look, dialect, and in the characterization is 
complete, and deserves to 
rank, in 
of this 
produced in superb a, with 
realistic beauty, and is acted thro 
excellence. e fun of the drama 
tributed by Messrs. Hotto and Weaver, whose 
sonations of the Judge and Major, two tam liar 
“bummers,” are capitally individ “Kit” 





promises to enjoy & long run, 
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——— 
THE LIFE AND 
EXECUTION OF 
E H. RULLOFF. 


Taz execution of 
Edward H. Rulloff, at 
Binghamton, N. Y., on 
Thursday, May 18th, 
for the murder of Fred- 
erick A. Mirrick, about 
nine months previous, 
closed @ career full of 
mystery and interest. 
since his conviction of 
the murder, his char- 
acter a8 a profound 
philological student has 
peen the subject of 
comment, while various 
incidents in his life of 
fifty years have been 
developed with a view 
of presenting his case 
to the world as that of 
a peculiarly remarkable 
man, With all his va- 
ried attainments to en- 
list public sympathy, 
there has been an in- 
tense mystery connect- 
ed with his history that 
isnow beyond the scope 
of solution. 

He was born in 1819, 
at Hammond — River, 
New Brunswick, of Ger- 
man parents, and at 
the age of fourteen his 
mind seems to have 
grasped an idea that 
he had a great destiny 
to fulfill in reducing to 
clear facts a lingual 
theory that would ren- 
der the study of lan- 
guages of far more easc 
and pleasure than any 
system then in opera- 
tion. His reading was 
thorough, and while 
he sought to find 
inthe Greek language 
a basis for his particu- 
lar theory, he gave 
muchattention to works 
of a materialistic cha- 
racter—the results of 
which were. seen in 
every subsequent phase 
of his eventful career, 
even to the act which 
terminated it. -He 
studied pharmacy for a 
business, but failing to 
find it congenial, took 
up the study of the 
law, thoroughly mas- 
tered its principles, and 
qualified himself for 
the highest practice at 
the Canadian bar. With 
prospects unusually 
auspicious for a young 
man, he then turned 
from his studies and 
profession, and com- 
mitted a theft for which 
he was sent to the St. 
John’s Penitentiary for 
two years. In 1842 he 
engaged himself as a 
common canal-driver, 
at Dryden, Tompkios 
County, N. Y., and 
shortly after relinquish- 
ed that work and took 
charge of a school 
kept in the house 
of a gentleman named 


GENERAL LUDWIG VON DER TANN.—SEE PAGE 196, 





Schutt. A mutual affection sprang up between 
the teacher and Harriet Schutt, an exemplary 
girl of sixteen; and, though her parents evinced 
strong objections, the two were married. His 
thieving propensities becoming too well known, 
he left the place, removed to Lansing, near 


Ithaca, ana entered upon the practice of 


medicine. 

His greatest crimes then commenced. He 
murdered his wife and babe, driving their 
bodies from the house in a chest, which, he 
stated, was filled with books, and sinking them 
in Cayuga Lake. Suspicions having centred 
upon him, he was watched, and, failing to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the absence of his wife 
and child, an investigation was held ; the mur- 
derer fled, was pursued, captured, and taken 
back to Ithaca. The bodies of his victims had 
not been found, and the District-Attorney ot 
Tompkins County knew that, therefore, it would 
be impossible to prove murder, and the man 
was arraigned, in 1846, and tried at the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, for the abduction of his 
wife. The trial resulted in his being sentenced 
to ten years of hard labor‘in prison, In 1848, 
an indictment for murder was obtained against 
him, to be used when his term of imprisonment 
should expire, in 1856 ; and when the day of 
liberation came, he was tapped on the shoulder 
by the Sheriff of Tompkins County, just as he 
was receiving his discharge, taken to Ithaca, 
and again lodged in jail. At the April term of 
the Supreme Court the case came on for trial, 
and the prisoner appeared as his own counsel. 
It was evident, again, that he could not be 
brought in guilty, as the body had never been 
found. But even then a new indictment for 
the murder of his child was found against him ; 
he was found guilty on circumstantial evidence, 
and sentenced to death. A stay of proceedings 
was obtained, and he lay for a while in the 
jail of Tompkins County, where he became ac- 
quainted with Albert T. Jarvis, the jailer’s son, 
whom he corrupted, and for whose subsequent 


EDWARD H. RULLOFF, SCHOLAR AND MURDERER. 
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sponsible. With the 
assistance of this youth, 
he escaped from prison, 
in May, 1857, and was 
followed by Jarvis. He 
lived quite secluded, 
and under assumed 
names, for a short 
time; was again ar- 
rested, threatened with 
lynch law, and escaped 
through legal techni- 
calities advanced by 
himself. His next no- 
ticeable adventure was 
his appearance at Red 
Creek; Wayne County, 
Pa., as a German lin- 
guist fand . portrait- 
painter, making many 
friends by his accom- 
plishments. In 1861 he 
was lodged in Sing Sing 
Prison for a burglary, 
and{there made the ac- 
quaintance of William 
T! Dexter, with whom 
and Jarvis, before-men- 
tioned, he formed a 
partnership, which, on 
their release, was made 
active with villainies of 
all kinds. In 1866, Rul- 
loff and Jarvis were in 
Newi} York city, both 
under assumed names. 
In’ 1868, he began his 
work on ‘Method in 
the Formation of Lan- 
guage.” In 1869, he 
came with | Jarvis to 
this city; and took up 
his residence at No. 170 
Third Avenue, the house 
of Mr. Conrad Jakob, 
where he went by the 
name of Professor E. 
Leurio, Jarvis taking 
the name and style of 
Charles G. Curtis, com- 
mercial traveler. His 
life was quiet, and he 
seemed to the Jakobs a 
great scholar and a man 
of amiable disposition. 
The next appearance in 
public of this strange 
man was at Bingham- 
ton, where he was tried 
for the murder of Fred- 
erick A. Mirrick, a clerk 
in the dry-goods store 
of the Halbert Brothers, 
the particulars of which 
are too well known for 
repetitionhere. Dexter 
and Jarvis were’associ- 
ated with him in the 
burglary and murder of 
Mirrick, and the drown- 
ed bodies of each were 
found in the Chenango 
River. 

The days of his prison 
life were spent upon his 
philological works, in 
the belief that a respite 
would be given. The 
last hours were used in 
mingling his peculiar 
ideas of the basis of all 
languages with ribald 
jokes, and expressions 
of utter unconcern. 

He died as he lived, 
strong in the conviction 
of his own greatness, 
exhibiting rare nerve 
and stubbornness, 
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J 0 H N JA § 8 E RS $ E C R ET : | boy, ut the generous breed and the noble instincts. 


| Something in that which he carries in his mouth, 
| ungues 
‘who touch it, influences him and his whole dog-| uncleanly manner ; then staggers away from the 
‘being. He does not walk erect, with the long | net-reel and resumes the 
| swinging stride of his race: he rather crawls, with | with his head bent much lower than when he 
| every leg at tension, and the body bent low to the | came, and certain stumblings which denote that 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF CERTAIN EVENTS 
FOLLOWING AND EXPLAINING 


“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


CHAPTER VII.—(continued). 


Brack TomBoy waits, too, again retired under his | his altered gait, to the spot indicate 
bench, where he pants heavily as if with much | hundred yards beyond the hut. He drops his 


exertion, and whether or not possersing any know- 
ledge of the personality waited for, it will need 
gome one more learned than Buffon or Cuvier to 
decide. 

Not long before another figure comes up the 


watche- him—uo longer, for the time, Black Tom- 


by the less intelligent human brutes 


ground, But he goes on, very “ini | in spite of | 
» some two 


burthen there, with a growl which the boy rather 
imagines than hears at that distance,—and be- 
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into one of the pockets of his coat, with an energy 
like that of anger; then removes his hat, and 
draws his hand across his brow, with the motion 
of one wiping away heavy perspiration in that 


th towards the town, 


the eyes are not looking at the way he is travers- 
ing—rather gazing into space, the future, the 
terrible, and the unknown. 

And well they may do so—those eyes. For 
who can measure that undescribed horror, the 


comes Black Tomboy again instantly, in his fullest | Rising of the Buried? What torture had Mac- 
development, If there are avenging furies in dog- 
mythology, and if they have the unpleasant habit | 


beth, in a mentality which we must believe to 
have been keen and sensitive, like that of the 








river-side path from the direction of the town. 
The two at the bench see him, as they saw the 
other. The face of Little Crawshe es on & 
ul mingling of fear and dislike ; and Tom- 
, his attention drawn in the same direction, in- 
a in a single low growl that would not be 
leasant to listen to in the event of man and dog 
| confronted. Then the boy slides down 
from the bench, and makes a motion and —_ 
“Come!” to the dog, who thereupon follows 
certain symptoms that he would prefer maintain- 
ing his position; and the two disappear, not into 
the hut, but behind it—into the covert of a mise- 
rable little cooking-shed, with abundant loopholes 
“The “figure proach d it then be- 
e al es nearer, an 
comes evident that the personality alluded to by 
Mr. Datchery and Little Crawshe, under the 
single word “he,” must have been that of Mr. 
John Jasper. For he it is, easily recognizable at 
a considerable distance, in spite of a certain hag- 
gardness of face and a ce hollowness of eye, 
not visible in either seven months before, though 
even then that evil tree was planted, now vom | 
the fruit of Sodom. There are to be discove 
too, by a close observer, a little in the shoul- 
der, and a certain dropping fo: of the head, 
as if the man is not able to walk quite so erect 
before his fellow-men ; but only the close observer 
could see so much, and to most whom he chances 
to meet he seems ordinarily hearty and vigorous. 
He comes still nearer, walking at easy gait and 
with the air of one used to the way and sus- 
ceptible to the pleasant influences of the summer 
evening; though occasionally he glances round 
him a little uneasily, as one might do who had 
suspicions of being followed or too closely ob- 
served. This, until he passes the line of the hut, 
when the head seems to rise more erect, the step to 
become firmer, and the gait to be noticeably faster, 
while the nervous glances around cease altogether. 
And s0 pee on beyond the hut, only the 
black-clothed back now exposed to view, and be- 
gins to disappear behind the foot of the same rise 
which has so lately hidden Mr. Datchery, bending 
up to the left, between the Weir and the chalk- 
ts. 


Then occurs something marking another phase 
in the relations between Little Crawshe and the 
man with the white hair, but quite as forcibly 
illustrating that debateable line in intelligence 


86) the human and the animal. The| p 


fisherman’s boy, the dog at his side, from 
the covert of the shed to see that “he” (4 disa, 
ing behind the rise. Only “his” head 
visible: “he” is out of sight altogether. He 
s: “ Tomboy, pay attention!” and the white 
tted black statue starts into vigorous life, - 
ans his heavy tail and throwing up his nose in 
expectation. Little Crawshe takes from his 
pocket, with his single hand, the scarf placed 
there by Mr. Datchery, and holds it for a moment, 
with “ this, and smell it!” The lays his 
nose against the pendant woven silk, and utters a 
growl of rage as he does so, at the same time 
looking up into his master’s eyes with an expres- 
sion at least two natural histories to 


“Naughty dog! Bad Tomboy! Tomboy must 


be wi ve no supper!” The dog, 
with another s and a whimper, turns 
aside his head, and 6 his mouth, takes into it 


the scarf in the four folds arranged by the hand of 
the boy, and moves away in the direction for 
which he has received orders. 

But he isno longer, for the present, as Little 
Crawehe stands at the corney of the shed and 





WHE CHINA SHEPHERDESS MAKES AN ACOUSATION, 


of g members of the canine race at quad- 
ruple the speed of the Limited Mail, their chances 
of overtaking Tomboy before he reaches the 
shelter of his young master’s presence, would 
be slight indeed. is legs seem to be four 
wings, and his tail has become a rudder for a fly- 
ing-machine. He leaps, bounds, literally flies; 
and only an instant elapses before he is back with 
Little Crawshe behind the hut, growling his late 
terror, shiv: a little, again, and only com- 
pensated for what has evidently been the most 
py apa bag | of his whole dog-life, by the smile 
of his master, the approving pat of his one unoc- 
cupied hand, and the pleasant reversal of the late 
conditional sentence, which may have been held as 
a virtual “ suspension of jud=ment,” pending after- 
behaviour. “Good dog! Fine old Tomboy! He 
shall have supper.” 

It would seem that among the arveqgeneny 
made between Mr. Datchery and Little Crawshe, 
receding the brief meeting at the door of the 
ut, there must have been some order in: 
to watch the fate of the scarf after its deposit on 
the path; and possibly the ty at which it was 
to be deposited may have some reference to 
keeping it in view ; for the fisherman’s boy does 
not leave his post of observation with the return 
of the dog, but watch watch watches, 
time the up-river way of the path, by which 
“he” has disappeared, and by which he may be 


—- to return. 
is watch is broken by an unheeded call from 
Exty, from the interior of the hut, to come 
in to supper—and again by a ee oe. 
pearance into the hut, to possess himself of an 
old sea-glass, long given to fisherman Crawshe 
by a captain whom he had served, and who had 
been presented with a better. It seems doubtful 
whether, with his single hand, he can either ar- 
range this cumbrous aid to vision, or hold it in 
position at the moment when its aid may be 
needed; but that point can be better decided 
after witnessing the experiment. 

And his watch certainly lasts longer than might 
have been expected. Possibly, Mr. John Jasper 
may have been feeding his love of nature with the 
music of falling waters at the Weir, or making 
that spot, where the watch and breast-pin of his 
dear boy were discovered, a — new point 
of departure in his quest after the murderer. At 
all events, he does not come back too soon for 
es of close observation; for the first faint 
shadows of dusk, even in the long summer twilight, 
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unbidden sitting of Banquo at his table? And 
what, for John Jasper—what have these mute 
witnesses of a deed more carefully and calcu- 
latingly committed than any other in all the long 

of crime, to do with the outer world from 
which they were once so effectually buried? 
Two days since, the wallet with the very name of 
the “dear. boy!” to-day the scarf, damnably the 
same, as the initials give only too certain evi- 
dence! If these are loose in the world, what 
else may not be? What a farce is closest conceal- 
ment, what a mockery the very name of security ! 
And whence and how all this? Has nature— 
dreadful thought!—in some, convulsion broken 
through all laws that held the hidden and the 
secret close, so that to-morrow—or, why not to- 
night ?—the folly of past ages may become the 
awiul wisdom the present day, and spectres 
haunt all places where the hand of crime has done 
its undiscovered work? Or is human malice— 
thought no less dreadful!l—playing even more 
cunningly than the hand of crime itself? Is sus- 
icion abroad, with material proof in its hand? 
8 justice aroused? Which way to turn, in a 
labyrinth become too thick for sight or judgment? 
How to know the truth—be it that miserable best 
which yet remains, or that unnamed worst which 


this | every new develop ment renders more probable? 


there remains one refuge still—the drug. 
Opium—its blackest dreams are paradise to that 
accursed world of real life, which always opens at 
some foredoomed hour to guilt! 

peg ee | Mr. Datchery, if, instead of being a 
single buffer of easy disposition and idle habits, 
living on his means, and merely seeking Cloister- 
ham for its antique picturesqueness and incon- 
venience, he was the most acute, the most per- 
sistent, and the most unscrupulous of revengeful 
foes—could scarcely invent a more exquisite 
torture of punishment for his victim, than that 
upon which he appears to be stumbling in the 
mere development of his indolent but somewhat 
meddlesome good-nature ! 

But what is this which John Jasper sees, 
through the gathering dusk, when he is well down 
the river, opposite the ruined monastery, and en- 
tering the town? Haseems to feel it, as he 
rather totteringly reels and plunges forward than 
walks with his usual step. It seems black, and it 
bears, through the obscurity, something like the 
shape of a dog. It keeps a certain distance be- 
hind him, on the path and afterwards in the 
street—a certain distance: no more, noless. He 





are falling when Little Crawshe sees him emer; 
from behind the foot of the rise, and walk rapidly 
on towards the town. 

Black Tomboy, perhaps fatigued by the mental 
and physical strain of his late exertions, or 
dreamily musing on the inferiority of men to dogs 
as a race, lies with his big head between his great 
paws, his eyes closed, and supposably unaware of 
the returning presence. 

Suddenly the boy-watcher, who has managed to 
bring the old sea-glass into focus and range, with 
the one hand displaying almost the dexterity of 
two—sees John Jasper pause, as one might do who 
saw either a serpent or a jewel in his path— 
stopped by either Danger or Temptation. Then 
he sees him, after a moment, make a dash forward 
and hurriedly pick up the scarf, running it imme- 
diately the: r through his fingers, and bring- 
ing one of the ends close to his eyes, as if fo 
search of some mark capable of identifying it. 
Then he sees him half drop it from his hands and 
stagger back, as one who has received a sudden 
blow in the face. Then he observes that he stag- 
gore against the net-reel, which stands not far 

rom the path, and appears to be suffering from 
some convulsion which shakes him like an ague. 
Then he seems to recover from the worst phase of 
his spasm, by a violent effort, which brings his 
hands to his throat—the scarf falling to the 
ground meanwhile. Then he picks it up; looks 








at it with apparent hesitation; at last crame it 


pauses : it stops. He goes on: it follows. Once he 
musters courage to pick up astone against which 
he has touched his foot, and to throw it at the shape 
of fear: it utters no sound, gives no token of mo- | 
lestation—only stops when he pauses, and follows 
when he goes on. He sees it—or thinks that he sees 
it—following him, at the same certain distance, 
to the very archway of the Gate House. He is 
doubtful, as he goes up the postern stair, enters 
and shuts the door, whether he shall find that he 
has left it behind him; but he seems to have done 
80, for itis not in the room. No—it is not—it 
cannot be; for, looking from the window, towards 
the Close, as he draws the curtain that now shuts 
away 80 little, he sees it dimly through the thick- 
ening dusk, apparently at the same distance from 
him as before, sitting erect and looking at that 
window ! 

What is it ? he asks himself, as he strikes a light 
and falls half-fainting intohis chair. What is it? 
—a dog of actual life, thus following him ?—a mere 

hantom of the imagination, conjured by that 

earful somethin ually black in his pocket ?— 

; A a a dog of hell, hunting him silently to his 
om 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ALL THE DAUGHTERS OF IER FATHER'S HOUSE. 
Amon the ills most difficult to bear. of the long 
catalogue to which the holding of affection sub- 
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j Jects us, most surely may be counted ch 


Pg ste J P 1 Chat whic 
sees a loved one pained in body or in mind, —- 
yet lacks power to counteract disheartening influ 


ences, except as physical disease, bey ; 

doctor's skill, may be alleviated hour a ~ 
many @-man—and all the more because the h 2 
was tender to the faintest touch of sympath = “w 
task of sitting by some loved one’s bed, witnel : 
pain there was no power to soothe, has * 
sorer trial of the courage than marching u 
battery or daring elements in wildest strife A 

if, as is certain, this is true of bodily diseas " 
thousand times more painful must it = ben 


been a 
to ap 





sit beside og sick-bed of the soul, and 
| power to still its murmurings. For doi i 
better far than man has paw to pre bet, 

ever and again that ministering angel who hie 
courage not to flee away when only fierces 
ravings or most weak complaints repay the eft, - 
of unwearied care—for* these, if nothing = 
stood to her credit in the great account would 
woman po capemes ~ ohed man, and worthy of the 
crown of Love as matc agains i 
Strength. ® hile disdem of 

Helena Landless, though she may scar 
thrown into so many words the elections a 
nected with her situation at this period, cannot 
well have avoided becoming aware how ‘circu 7 
stances had placed her in one of the most difficuls 
of positions, little suited to her young life a 
inexperience,—and how most difficult of al] must 
be the task of winning back her brother to the 
hope and strength which seemed to have gone out 
of him like a lost quality. . 

It might have seemed to be enough, surely, that 
the young girl, so lately without a care beyond 
those connected with the unfortunate circum, 
stances of her early life, should have come, in ® 
brief a space, to carrying in her bosom the heart 
of a widow, who had not only never been wedded 
but had not even been wooed; enough, yet more 
surely, that with this should have been combined 
that fearful duty to which in the exercise of her 
highest conscientiousness she had set herself—gt 
once to avenge the man she had loved and protect 
the one remaining dearest to her; it seemed more 
than enough that at this period she should be 
called upon to meet and combat, in its worst form 
the mental disease of that remaining dearest one 
whom she was changing sexes tv protect. 

For Neville Landless was, at this time 
and thoroughly broken down, in spite of the efiads 
made to prevent that issue of his wrongs, by both 
Mr. Grewgious and Mr. Crisparkle, and in spite of 
the untiring devotion of his sister, which seemed 
to subordinate all other thoughts and wishes to 
his will. That constitutional irascibility, of which 
the clenched hand had given Mr. Crisparkle even 
better evidence than his words, had been rather 
supplemented than replaced by the melancholy 
and discouragement succeeding his arrest and 
disgrace. He followed, with almost painful assi- 
duity, the course of reading marked out for him 
by the clergyman and superintended by the law- 
yer; but he dia so more than half mechanically 
and with the very slightest influence produced 
upon his mentality. He held the same invincitle 
objection as at first to appearing in the light of 
day, even when there could be no probability of 
his meeting any person who had previously known 
him—so that only occasionally at night, and then 
under the urgent persuasion of his sister, he 
quitted at all is place under the roof, where he 
may be said to have nested like a wounded bird of 
a eaves, 

e was subject to long fits of moody ab- 
straction, during which not a word po be 
won from him, for hours, by the most tender goli- 
citude ; and these were varied, not seldom, by 
other fits bearing something of the character of 

aroxysms, and marked by restless stridings of 
little room, his face dark, troubled, and 
threatening, his hands often beating together in 
what seemed impotent rage, and his whole action 
that of a caged ahimal blending unconquerable 
impatience at its confinement with fear of any- 
— lying beyond it. 

hat had become, now, of that silent sympathy 
between the twin brother and sister, spoken of, as 
a harmless boast, in those first days at Cloister- 
ham, and of which only the truth has been told in 
stating that through its means each divided the 
thought of the other, nearly always, without 
the utterance of a word? Alas !—another truth 
must be told of this tenderest of all the relations 
of life—that there are certain conditions wnder 
which only the twin-beings can retain their full 
intimacy of communion—and that the first of 
those conditions, in their instance, had been 
broken. No other and dearer tie, however diffe- 
rent, must come between the two persons of this 

re-natal compact, or both are changed thence- 
‘orth. And such an interposition had come to 
ae 3 both Helena Landless and her brother 

ed. 
Loved, how unfortunately, what words can 
say? It had been the fate of the sister to con- 
ceive @ passion for a man already betrothed, that 
betrothal only broken the very hour before his 
murder. It had been the fate of the brother to 
conceive a similar passion for a woman standing 
in thé same relation, and from whom, when re- 
leased by that murder, he neither dared to look 
on nor ask for one answering throb. His shame had 
come in the accusation of his committing that 
very murder in jealous rage for her; and if love 
between them could thenceforth be possible, would 
he not seem to be trampling upon the dead in 
breathing a word of that love, at whatever distance 
of time? Truly, it did not seem easy to conceive of 
two who had more signally wrecked themselves 
in a few weeks and a first venture, than the oc- 
9 of the two rooms under the roof at Staple 
nn 

What words had she, self-appointed the com- 
forter, with which to comfort hice the discouraged 
and the disconsolate? Fewer even than she might 
have found at the day of his first coming. Was there 
nota possibility, then, thatsome day inthe far future 
woul arrive, in which she would have at least the 
privilege of showing to him in darker and worst- 
disco hours, Rosa, recovered at last from the 
shock of Edwin Drood’s death, freed from her 
lingering apprehension of John Jasper, and re- 
membering the unfortunate engagement as only 
one of the episodes of a school-girl’s life, learning 
to love her brother, and come to be so much better 
a companion and consoler than herself? And had 
she not really hoped to be able to use that argu- 
ment for patience—that proof of so much yet 
remaining and being worth striving for? But of 
this, what was left now? That had happened, 
complained of so often in another shape, by 
fathers and mothers who have surrounded darling 
daughters witl the utmost wealth of parental 
love, to find each of them swept away, almost 
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beyond their knowledge and quite beyond their 
control, in some fateful hour, by the coming of 
a mere stranger. The anxious sister had sus- 
pected—she knew only too well, now: Tartar had 
come, brown as some tropical fruit of which the 
outside gave only the least promise of the luscious 
feast within; fresh and reviving in character and 
conversation, as she remembered some of the 
breezes of the very tropics of which he would speak : 
Tartar had come; the empty heart was empty no 
longer; Neville Landless’ chances of winning 
her, if any he had ever possessed, were beyond 
recall; and on that one possible ray of light in the 
future, darkness had closed down for ever. Really 
there seemed little left with which to cheer and 
comfort the discouraged ; and it needed no less 
than one of the Florence Nightingales of the hos- 

itals of daily life, to remain by that figurative 

side of a wounded spirit. 

So stood affairs between the young man, bis 
sister and his narrow world, when they returned, 
late one evening, from a walk into which she 
had succeeded pers him—that walk, 
taking, oddly enough, not the Oxford and Regent 
Street directions, into which she was in the habit 
of drawing him whenever ible, but leading 
them through the doubtful neighbourhoods of Soho 
and the Seven Dials, Perhaps the poor young fel- 
low felt that he faltered less, moving among scenes 
of poverty and misery, than where more of luxury 
call calaemens met his view: perhaps he was 
being led by paths which he did not understand, 
towards that eventually to form his life-work and 
lift him above all which then seemed so cruel in 
the providence of God. 

e had been unusually silent, even for him, 
during their absence from the house ; and when 
they returned to his own room; and Hel2na bent 
herself to amuse and interest him there, the same 
tendency continued until chased away by some- 
thing quite as alarming. For many moments he 
sat, in the most hopeless of postures, his head upon 
his hand and apparently heedless altogether of 
the pitying face so near his own; then a quick 
shudder-ran over his frame, he dashed away the 
hair that had fallen over his eyes, sprang to his 
feet with something half uttered, that Helena 
trembled to believe a curse—and commenced 
striding rather than walking the floor of his apart- 
ment, with that right hand clenched as Mr. 
Crisparkle had seen and reprobated it, months 
before, and with all the more dangerous elements 
of his character evident in set lip and lowering 
brow. 

“ Neville !—brother! what excites you so fear- 
fully? and why will you not speak to me?” at 
length asked the sister, after this angry stride of 
the room had continued for many moments. 

“Because I am not fit to speak to you, or to 
any one,” was the answer, coming apparently 
through clenched teeth. “ Because there is murder 
in my heart, and I think I only need opportunity 
to prove that the worst they have said of me is 
true.” 

“ Neville !—brother!” the sister repeated, in a 
tone that now blended alarm with her anxiety. 
“What do you—what can you mean? Are you 
tired of me, and is it me whom you wish to kill by 
becoming so unlike yourself?” 

“To kill you ? No!” he answered, for that one 
moment softened by the word. “No, you know 
that I would give my life for yours, if there was 
the least occasion for the sacrifice. But how do you 
know ”"—and he still kept on with clenching hand, 
and striding foot—* how do you know that I am 
‘becoming so unlike myself,’ as you call it? What 
if I should be merely becoming myself ?—throwing 
off all the shams and pretensions in which I have 
been wrapped even from you, and merely showing 
you the combination of weak fool and incarnate 
devil that I really am? They have accused me of 
being a murderer—if they have not put the brand 
of Cain on my brow, they have at least made me 
feel something like it burning there ; and I look 
inthe glass, sometimes when you do not see me, 
and wonder whether there is not a stain that will 
by-and-by become visible to all eyes!” 

“Oh, Neville! Neville !—my brother!” 

But still he did not heed her, and went on, un- 
ceasing alike in his walk and in the torrent of mad 
words accompanying. 

“ Hush! do not interrupt me, for I know what I 
am saying, better than you. if they were 
right after all!” 

“ Neville!” 

The word did not come, as the preceding ones 
had done, as expressive of mere alarm and anxiety: 
it came out hardly and with a fearful effort, 
through lips that seemed to be frozen with horror. 
She repeated it, with an addition which at last ar- 
rested the foot of the reckless promenader. “ Ne- 
ville !—my God !—what do you mean ?” 

He saw, as he turned, the wild expression of his 
eyes: that compounding of ferocity and dread 
which might so easily amalgamate to Hate, He 
saw her clutch at the back of the chair by which 
she was standing: she, who never before, in all 
his life with her, had faltered in nerve or given 
sign of being moved quite beyond herself. Great 
fires, they say, extinguish little ones: the agon 
on that face recalled the half-mad man to himself 
in a moment; and as he caught her in his arms he 


said : 

“Helena! Sister! Whatis it? What have 
I said or done, to move you 80?” 

“ What if they were right, after all!” She re- 
peated the words that he had used only the mo- 
ment before, and with the same indefinable hard- 
ness in the intonation, as if the lips that uttered 
them were really stiffened by some overwhelming 
revulsion that could only be horror. And she did 
not come into his embrace, as he attempted to 
draw her—for the first time since they had been 
old enough to know the endearing names of bro- 
ther and sister. 

“ Helena! Sister ! what is it?” 

She did not reply, again: she leaned back 
against the wall near which they were standing, 
closed her eyes and tried to nk, while the 
reckless and half-unconscious cause of that agony 
watched her with a horrified fear only second to 
her own. 

What was it? Simply this—nothing more nor 
less. For that one moment, the brother of Helena 
Landless, uttering words for which he had neither 
necessity nor warrant—dangerousand irresponsible 
as any madman—had stricken her to the heart 
with a fear that he had indeed been the murderer 
of Edwin Drood 

Impossible !—let no man say. There are no im-. 

sibilities in thé career of madness, or in that of 
fe kin, reckless tmprudence. Nor from this hour 
until the Day of Doom, let any dream of characters 
so pure—of places in the world’s esteem oo iat 
—of love eo perfect in the dearest hearts as should 
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own word or deed. If the worst foes of a man are 
those of his own household, so his worst and most 
dangerous manifestations may be those of his own 
lips—lips for which the command: *‘ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness!” have an application as 
important, if not as general, to false witness against 
one’s self as against a fellow-man. The world is 
old enough to have done with the hideous masks 
with which cruel boys start out from doorways 
and frighten their sisters or some group of young2r 
children; and it may be old enough to leurn an- 
other and not-less-needed lesson of that properiy 
in manhood which no one has a right to profit, 
even temporarily, either in braggadocio, passion, 
recklessness, or mock-humility. 

Incredible that the sister could even for one 
moment have doubted? Perhaps not—all things 
considered: What guarantee had she, more than 
others, of his innocence? The knowledge of what 
she believed to be his disposition—and his own 
words of horror and loathing of the crime? Ah! 
here were the very words of his own mouth—why 
not as possible to believe as the others ?—proclaim- 
ing the fact that he had no horror or loathing of 
the crime—that he had, as he himself sneeeel it, 
“ rourder in his heart ;” that his real self was not 
his better self, but that ungovernable and savage 
animal impulse; that those “ might have been 
right, after all,” who laid the weight of blood upon 
his head! 

This not for long: it could not be for long, 
without something occurring to one or both, for 
which no time could ever yield a compensation. 
Helena Landless, still standing and still half out 
of that offered embrace, opened the eyes that had 
been closed in that interval of miserable thought, 
and looked into the face of her brother. Then she 
came nearer, while he stood silent and surprised— 
put both herhands on his two shoulders, andJooked 
deep into the eyes that had been a study to her own 
faithful orbs since childhood. And as she looked, 
the great horror rolled away. No—the brother 
of her love might be mad, but he could not be— 
was not,@ murderer, even with his own fearful 
words as his accusers! No—she had wronged him 
beyond forgiveness, even in that momentary 
thought! Had she before been devoted to him? 
—she must be doubly devoted now, after having 
done him a , of which she almost thought— 
uncalculating and generous soul!—that instead of 
merely entertaining it for one lightning instant 
in her own mind, she had thrown it out into the 
world and done him injury beyond recall ! 

So it was the handsome tawny eyes 
changed back from their expression of doubt and 
terror, to.one of affection unutterable. And so 
it was that she went into the embrace before 
half-refused, kissed him fondly, and said with 
more than all her . tenderness,— 

“Poor old boy! how weak and nervous you 
have grown! and how you almost frighten me 
sometimes, when you fall into these dreadful 
moods!” 

And he? What was the effect upon him, of 
this culmination of morbid passion, and its re- 
sult? Diseases of the mind, more than any others 
afflicting humanity, often require violent reme- 
dies—as maniacs have been found restored to 
reason under shocks that might have been suffi- 
cient to dement the sane. And such a shock had 
Neville Landless experienced, whether he had or 
had not read the whole awful truth for one mo- 
ment revealed by his sister's eyes. He had ter- 
ribly shocked and pained her—that was quite 
enough to know. He had seemed for one instant 
on the verge of losing her love—of becoming to 
her a thing of fear and distrust: that was more 
than enough to probe him to the very bottom of 
his being, and to throw into shape and form re- 
solutions of endurance before only too crude and 
general. 

“ Forgive me, sister, as you have forgiven me 
so often! and I will try never again to pain you 
so much by my wild words and my mad actions.” 
This he said, and this was all that he could say, 
as his arms closed around the lithe waist in that 
answering embrace; and then, as the young girl 
disengaged herself, after a few words more of 
fondness and reassurance, he walked away to the 
window and looked out upon the summer night 
leaving her to busy herself with some de of 
his apartment that needed setting in order before 
leaving it for herown. He looked around, after a 
few moments, and she was gone—strangely 
enough, without having said good night. So he re- 
sumed his watch from the window, over the dusky 
roofs and the scattered lights of the great city— 
portions and details of a labyrinth which fitly 
seemed to typify his own life,that had neither object 
nor p t realizing more closely than he 
had ever before done, the besotted folly of that man 
who, lost in such a labyrinth, should merely moan 
and make no effort at finding his way, or of fail- 
ing to make use of those lights, blind and con- 
fused at first, but the most intelligible of guiding 
stars to the careful and the initiated. Then he 
heard what he supposed her returning om after 
a few additional minutes, looked around again, 
and found an unbidden and unannounced stranger, 
who had taken that opportunity of intruding him- 
self, in spite of the locked doors leading to the 
hall-way ! 

He was of 8 figure and middle height, with 
handsome dark face and intelligent ex ‘ion ; 
and he wore dark clothes bespeaking that 
cross between the gentleman and the young man 
employed in some description of trade, the most 
difficult of all classes to “place” beyond doubt. 
He had not shown the courtesy, on entering the 
room, of removing his round-crowned hat, which 
showed the peculiarity of sitting a little high on 
his head; while the hair hanging beneath it 
seemed a little thick and, so to speak, bunchy. 
Take him all in all, he was one of those handsome 

oung fellows of whom one may meet with an 
hundeed during a day’s walk, about the better 
portions of London, and whom one would be likely 
to pass without a second glance, unless enough at 
leisure and unoccupied to bestow a moment of 
reflection on the fact that fine eyes and a certain 
feminine tidiness of manner are not monopolized 
by the female sex of England. 

Of course Neville Landless did not need more 
than a second glance to recognize his sister, 
though a stranger would certainly have been 
driven to at least a third, and even then hesitated 
before s ; and as @ consequence the mas- 
querading young lady lost that special triumph 
which would have been found in momentarily 
confusing and forcing the wrong word from one 
who knew her best. It was not the first time, by 
any means, that the brother had seen her in a 
corresponding disguise, though a long time had 
then Sageed since the last instance. as well 
as years rolled between the latest previous mas- 
querade of that r, and the present; and 





inspire implicit confidence, that the holucr may 
not weaken or destroy the one or the other by his 


Py 


he had never before geen her half so well dite 





oe. whether for his own eyes or those of in- 
fferent spectators. For, as he noticed at his 
second glance, the vest had been so skilfully 
“ made-up,” by some expert tailor or practical 
costumier, that the woman's shape was entirely 
concealed, and only the too-diminutive size of the 
hands and feet remained to make betrayal likely. 

_His first words showed the recollection of pre- 
vious disguises, with which he associated the pre- 
sent; those next following gave evidence that he 
had no idea of any necessity for this change of 
personality, 

_ “Ah, my handsome boy, again!” he said, in a 
lighter mood than that of any portion of the late 
conversation. “ What name was it that you figured 
under, dear, the last time that we tried it, and 
when we made the run to Colombe, and thought 
~ bey had at last succeeded— Joe Gilfert,’ was 
it not?” 

“ Yes, ‘ Joe Gilfert,’ and you were ‘ Tom Gilfert,’ 
and we had just heard that our father was very ill 
in England, and were anxious to get home at once— 
don’t you remember? But, tell me, in spite of your 
cruelty in knowing me at once—how well am I 
‘gotup?’ Isn’t that what they call it? Would 
any one else recognize me readily ?” 

“Upon my honour, no!” he answered. “ I donot 
believe that any other person living than myself, 
without a closer examination, could suspect you. 
How very well the figure is concealed! But tell 
me two things. When did you come into posses- 
sion of these clothes, as I have never seen them 
before? and if they are new, as I think, why have 
= gane to the expense of procuring them? I 

ope not merely to amuse me /” 

* No, brother, not merely to amuse you, though 

that might be object enough, dull and lonely as 
you are. I have a use for them; I have ooniliibes 
to doin them. You see that I am answering your 
last question first. I need to go where I cannot 
go in my own sex or dress, and where I can send 
no one to act for me; that is why your ‘ handsome 
boy, Joe Gilfert,’ has come back.” 
“Helena, dear!” The brother had been examin- 
ing her face, as she spoke, and saw that under the 
payful air she had assumed, there was an expres- 
sion of determination, almost threatening in ite 
earnestness, Very different to the wild, startled 
gaze that had met him half an hour before—the 
glance of her eyes, now d Pp ing to ething 
very like fierceness, told the intimate associate of 
her life that no holiday frolic was involved in this 
ape unsexing of herself; that there was 
work of fearful earnest to be done, and that she 
would do it, bar her way what might. 

“Helena, dear!” he repeated, “ you are wiser 
than I am, as well as braver, No—donot stop me: 
I know what I am saying now, if I did not when I 
was speaking, only a little while ago. I shudder to 
see you wear that dress, wherever you may have 
procured it. You are going into danger more for 
ine than for yourself. Can you think to what a 
position that reduces me ?” 

“ Danger? no, brother, I do not believe that I 
am going into any danger whatever!” and the 
face of the young girl, high, hopeful, and deter- 
mined, showed that she was only speaking what 
she believed to be the truth. 

“You are going into something that may lead 
to meeting and collision with hvm: I know so 
much, quite as well as if you told me: is there no 
danger in that ?” 

“ Danger, brother? No! You are right, how- 
ever, in one thing. I am going into conflict with 
him, but it will not be one to involve danger 
worth the name—only a visit or two to an un- 
pleasant neighbourhood, and a little repulsive 
company, so far as I have any reason to believe.” 

“ But—I say it again—do you realize in what a 
— this places me? comeeee that it oa 

ve been so throughout childhood, and that 
endured it—what then? Is it to be so always? 

Our father left two children, a boy and a girl: is 
the sister always to play the part of the man, to 
defend the brother? and is the brother always to 
allow the sacrifice to be made for him? I tell you, 
no, Helena, I may not understand so well what 
needs to be done, but you can certainly instruct me, 
and I have yet to learn that I am deficient in 
animal courage, whatever may be my mental 
infirmities. You were endeavouring to incite m 
true manhood, half an hour since: will you do it 
by Sums the place and credit of what man- 
hood belongs to our family? You are ‘all the 
daughters of our father’s house’: do you wish to 
be ‘all the sons too,’ for my sake, while I am 
living and with quite the average of health and 
nerve? No, you! this must not and shall 
not be!” 

Helena Landless looked proudly on the speaker, 
as he concluded: even if there was a shade of 

ess and dissatisfaction in his words, they 
were nevertheless healthy and hopeful. Still, 
there-was nothing to which she could bow, as her 
reply soon told him, with the addition of a start- 
ling item of knowledge which almost induced him 
to look upon her again in a certain doubt as to the 

“Stop, Neville, dear!” she said. ‘ Before you 
say another word, I have something to tell you 
which may change the position of affairs pot syed 
mind, and show you that you do not stand 80 
dependent upon me as you would persuade your- 
self. Answer me one question, please. Do you 
believe that in dealing with you I speak the truth 
entirely and always? 

“ Always and unconditionally —yes.” 

“That I make no reservations, mental or 
other ?” 

“I have always believed so, sister, as I know 
that I have always so dealt with you. But why 
ask the question? ” 

“Because I have something to say, at this 
aa which may surprise you and almost lead 

‘ou to eve me guilty of a subterfuge. Stay, 

ve we not been Soy 3 long enough? and can 
not oblige Joe ert, whose trousers you 

ve now studied to full advantage, with one 
chair, and yourself with another? Thanks! You 
believe, Neville, seeing me in this disguise, that I 
am ep in some en ise threas to 
him. acknowledge that so much is true. You 
believe, next, that 1 am eeding to extreme 
measures against him, principally because he is 
threatening you more closely,—that I am acting 
c and in the first instance for your protection. 
You need not answer : I know that you think so. 

Upon my word of honour, such is not the truth : 
I have another and a personal motive, stronger 
even than my desire to keep you safe from 
hands.” 


“ Another and a personal motive, sister ! ” The 
tone in which he emphasized the fourth word 
showed that the young girl had been wise in 
recalling to his mind the habitual candour of their 
intercours>. 








* Yes—another and a personal motive, with 


which you can have nothing to do, and for whic 
you cannot be in any manner held accountable.” 

‘ What—what has mz done to you?” There 
seemed a whole world of possibilities in that broad, 
eager questioning. 

_ AE HAS KILLED THE ONE I Lovep; and I am 
going to rid, not only you, but all the world of 


“Helena! you thought me mad, awhile : 

are 9 mad Ren Oe , pve 

ud? no—why should I be, for saying so 
much? I have no reason to conceal the truth 
now, and from you. I loved Edwin Drood—loved 
him at the moment when you and he were in 
deadly quarrel. He did not know it—perhaps he 
knows it now—farther away than Ceylon! Iam 
going to convict his murderer, from his own lips, 
before I have done with him. That is all, but it 
is enough to show you, I think, that I am not 
moved entirely by anxiety for you, and that there 
are portions of my duty which I could not deje- 
gate even to the brother I love and trust.” 

You loved Edwin Drood, Helena, end I hated 
him !” Neville said, after a moment, and more as if 
musingly than addressing his sister. Then he sat 
silent for a brief space ; and then he added : “ But 
what matter now? He is gone, and the only 
een cant yous bewt fe as well as mine. 

ut I canno ow you to go into danger, as you 
probably will do, without A least jue to 
share danger. Let it be as you will, in other 
regards ; but wherever you go, and whatever you 
do, let me go with you.” 

“No!” Helena spoke strongly and decisively ; 
then pausing a moment before she went on. “ No, 
wherever I go I am not going alone. Let that 
satisfy and reassure you, brother.” 

“1 have at least a % ¥ to ask, then, who will 
accompany you—have I not? You will tell me 
so much?” ’ 

“TI will tell you everything, Neville—so far as 
I have the right to do so. ere I am going, I 
have no right to tell even you, as yet. As to who 
accompanies me—it is Mr, Tartar” 

“Mr. Tartar! Ah! I understand. You have- 
answered more questions than one in that name. 
Mr. Tartar it is, who has procured you these 
clothes—I am sure of it.” 

“Well read, brother mine. It is indeed Mr. 
Tartar who has played furnishing-clothier to Her 
Majesty, and who will be delighted to know that 
His Royal Highness approves the excellent selec- 


tions, 

a Neville Landless sat silent for a moment, 
limb was expronsing someting’ that the taxgee 

exp: som e tongue 

yet restrained. Then he said " oft 

“Yes, I like Mr. Tartar, as I do not every man 
on first acquaintance. I believe him to be a tho- 
roughly good fellow, and that I can trust even you’ 
with him. Perhaps I like him the better because 
the same tropical sun has shone on the cheeks and 
warmed the blood of both of us. But, Helena— 
one word more. You have just told me of a heart 
buried in the grave of—one whom we need not 
again name, You are very lovely: who does not 
know it that comes near you? Pray take care, if 
you have no love to bestow upon this new friend, 
= rm do not = him to misconstrue your 

ependence uponhim. A word, a glance, may do 

the deed ; ead then——* lta 7 

“ There is no danger, brother; Mr. Tartar’s 
heart is already filled, and by one much more at- 
tractive than your brown-cheeked sister!” Helena 
hurriedly exclaimed, anxious to reassure him, 
and saying words that the moment after she would 
have given anything within her power to be able 


to 5 

“Ah! He has an attachment? You know the 

a then, sister ?”’ 

hy did he ask the question so close upon the 
heels of his exclamation? Why were his tones so 
intense and earnest, as if the welfare of a life was 
involved in the words? Why were his eyes trou- 
bled and startled, . 28 Helena had so often 
seen them since their first coming to Cloisterham? 
Why, but that Nature, wiser than her boasting 
interpreters, may have some means of conveying 
great rm lion poe ton. he the t tologian 

pending — e 

and outrunning even the beams of light : t0 be 
understood or misapprehended by the subject of 
the coming visitation, as he is or fails to be in 
that state of mind rendering such quick recogni- 
tion possible? If such warnings exist, as most 
believe, surely here was a marked instance of the 
a ay om Ni dar of one. 

The sister’s voice, unknown to herself, con- 
tained it: the brother's quick sense caught it 
without being for the instant able to analyze it. 

“ You know the , then, sister ?” 

“I? No. Whatdid I say? Oh, what an un- 
fortunate tongue I have, to utter just what I 
should avoid, and give pain to those I love best! 
ily , are Mr. Tartar and his heart affairs to 
me ?’ 

“That only answers one of my question 
Helena. =f do know the Asay Whe. A. it?” * 

The tender sister hesi How could she 
_ that finishing blow to all still remaining of 

istant hope?—how destroy that one charmed 
spot on which to build the deficient fortitude? 
ery low and broken was her voice, as at last she 
said, after causing innumerable agonies by the 


useless delay : 

“ALT This was-e, veritabh 

“ os 8 was a veritable » comin 
from the heart of Neville teat. He omit 
back in his chair, covering his face with both 
hands, as if to shut away the world and ali that it 
contained. And the voice was hoarse, not now 
with passion, but misery, in which, after moments 
that seemed centuries to the sympathising sister, 
he continued : 

“Tell me all, sister. I think that I can hear it 
now. All? Why should I ask, when I know 
already? He loves her. You are his confidante, 
and hers, no doubt. Does she love Him?” 

“ Heaven pity and keep us both, Neville! No 
matter how I know so much—I do know it. She 
who never before knew the meaning of the word, 
loves at last ; and Mr. Tartar, the stranger whom 
she knew but yesterday—he has what cost Edwin 
Drood his life, and what I would almost have 

iven my life to see in your on. She 
loves him dearly, and will love him all her life,” 

The sister had approached the chair of her 
brother as she a. and the two were in each 
other’s arms as she concluded—an eppeopeiate but 
deceptive group, that seemed to be formed of two 
twin brothers; and the groan that burst from 
Neville’s overcharged heart, with no attempt at 
restraining or concealing its character, was 
breathed upon the bosom no other love had 
power to wean from him. 





(To be continued.) 

















BUFFALO 
SHOOTING ON THE 
PLAINS. 


ASUBJECT that should 
occupy the immediate 
future of our national 
legislation, is the reck- 
less manner in which 
the natural stock of 
game in the plains of 
the Far West is being 
depleted by the heed- 
less amateur sports- 
men who invade the 
region. As the tradi- 
tional food of the In- 
dian, if not as the right- 
fal burghers of their 
prairie cities, the beasts 
of the plains should be 
guarded by some pro- 
tective law, instead of 
being subjected to a 
méaningless and un- 
productive slaughter, 
as they now constantly 
are. 

It is no uncom- 
mon circumstance, in 
the present state of 
things, for the trunks 
of a large proportion 
of a buffalo herd to be 
found rotting together 
on the prairie, their de- 
composition infecting 
the air for miles, and 
their bodies falling to 
the most utter waste, 
having been felled for 
the mere purpose of ex- 
tracting the tongues, 
which are saved and 
cured as an article of 
commerce. Added to 
these freaks of reck- 
less trappers, and still 
more deplorable, are 
now the odious mur- 
ders committed by the 
new visitors brought 
into the region by the 
extension of the rail- 
ways — sleek young 
commis-voyageurs, tout- 
ers for mercantile 
establishments, aimless 
vagabonds with long 
purses, and other 
classes of amateurs, 
astonished at finding 
@ gun or a pistol in 
their hands, and wild 
to hear it shoot. It 
has become the cus- 
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AN ARTIST SELECTING AN INSTRUMENT.—SFE PAGE 196, 


tom, in the not un- 
common event of find- 
ing a herd of buffalo 
on the track, for the 
engine to be halted, 
and the travelers al- 
lowed the privilege ot 
going out and ‘hav- 
ing a crack”—in a 
spirit of indiscrimi- 
nate, wanton, idiotic, 
and depraved murder. 

The grand brutes 
take little notice of 
the approach of the 
iron monster. Proba- 
bly, to their dim per- 
ception, it seems like 
some animal of a kind 
not dissimilar to their 
own. They graze, and 
fight, and woo after 
their kind, apparently 
unconscious of an in- 
vader, while it is the 
declaration of engi- 
Neers and conductors 
that not seldom a pair 
of burly bulls, climb- 
ing upon the slight 
elevation of the track, 
will engage in a des- 
perate duel, to be 
separated only by the 
final rush of the en- 
gine. 

Our sketch, from the 
hand of an artistic 
traveler in the Far 
West, is a_ reliable 
representation of one 
of these scenes; it 
was taken on the line 
of the Kansas-Pacific 
Railroad, between Ellis 
and Kit Carson, and 
affords the most gra- 
phic delineation we 
have yet seen of this 
meeting of the grand 
forces of Art and Na- 
ture—the mammoth ot 
the American prairie 
and the behemoth of 
human invention. 


Tue Smithsonian in- 
stitute publishes lists of 
the Auroral displays ob- 
served in the United States. 
The Summary gives 192 in 
1869, and 233 observed in 
1870. Itis anticipated that 
the maximum has been 
reached, and thatthe num- 
ber will soon begin gra@ 
ually to diminish. 
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EUGENE ARAM. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 
LIKE sportive deer the schoolboys leaped 
And shouted as they ran— 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 


His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven’s blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was on his brow 
And his bosom ill at ease ; 

So he leaned his head on his hands, ard read 
The book between his knees. 


Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside ; 

For the peace of his mind he read that book | 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyei. 


At last he shut the ponderous tome: 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

He strained the dusky covers close, 
And fixed the brazen hasp ; 

* OQ God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!” 


Then down he cast him on his face, 
And first began to weep, 

For he knew: his Secret then was one 
That Earth refused to keep; 

Or Land or Sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 


So wills the fierce avenging Sprite, 
Till Blood for Blood atones ! 

‘‘Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh— 
The world shall see his bones! 


* And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
It stands before me now!” 

The fearful Boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. ia 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
The Urchin’s eyelids kissed, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And EvGENE ARAM walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 








A DINNER WITH THE ‘JOLLY 


“Now,” he said, turning to you, “I must 
just finish this business with my friend. Mind 
you come and dine ; I won’t take any excuse— 
no, not a word—come you must!” And the 
jolly old boy walked off, leaving you as much 
in ignorance of day, hour, and perhaps even 
place, as ever. 

Basing their dictum upon such experiences 
as these, there were some persons who were 
profane enough to say that the jolly old boy 
was little, if at all, better than a jolly old hum- 
bug ; that his dinners were nothing more sub- 
stantial than Barmecide’s feasts, and that his 
stories were mere shams. They were wrong. 
Mr. Flintoff did give dinners, and, as I have al- 
ready remarked, singularly good ones, 

‘*None of your gimcracks for me,” said the 
jolly old boy—* none of your badly made French 
dishes. You won’t get them when you come 
to my house—sound, simple fare, and sound 
wine. I think I can promise you that, eh?” 
And the old boy’s lips would go through the im- 
aginary process of tasting an ideal vintage of 
Oporto. “Justa plain dinner, you know, a little 
clear soup-—clear turtle suits this time of year, 
eh? a nice bit of shad, just one entrée, a well-hung 
saddle of mutton, and a reed bird.” It was a 
remarkable coincidence, but possibly this hap- 
pened to be your own idea of a decent little 
dinner, too. “Then I’ve got a still hock I 
should like you to try—just laid down twenty 
dozen of it; and with that and the brown 
sherry, a bottle or so of the old port, and, if you 
like it, the Chambertin, I’ve no doubt we shall 
get on. And—stay—it’s bad for digestion, mov- 
ing after dinner! better sleep the night.” 

This was a favorite programme of the jolly 
old boy’s, and you could not but allow that it 
was arranged upon sound principles. It was 
surprising how anecdotal Mr. Flintoff would be- 


that he monopolized the conversation ; on the 
contrary, he liked to hear his friends taik—in- 
deed, encouraged them to talk, to discuss their 
present and to canvass their prospects. 

Such was Mr. Joseph Flintoff—“‘a rare good 
fellow; the world wants a few more such,” 
public opinion generally allowed. 

Mr. Flintoff, I may as well say, was a 
widower. It was a good many years ago since 
his wife had died: there was a portrait of her in 
the dining-room at Fordham—a gentle, delicate 
looking young thing. She had brought him alarge 
marriage portion, and when fate had deprived 
him of her, the whole of her fortune passed 
into his hands. Their married life had been 
short, lasting not more than two or three years, 
and Mr. Flintoff had not ventured to resume a 
state of matrimony. He had told me himself 
that his heart was buried in his poor young 
wife’s grave ; and so, no doubt, it was. 





OLD BOY.” 


Mr. Josep Friintorr, head partner in the | 
firm of Flintoff, Parminter & Scinnum, was a | 
sort of person whom it did you good merely to 
look at. There was such a jolly twinkle about 
the old boy’s eye, such a rich smile always | 
playing round his mouth, such a deep, luscious, 
gurgling note in his voice whenever he spoke, 
that reminded you of a rare port vintage. His 
gait, his manner, everything about him, seemed 
to betoken the presence of one of those blessed 
creatures who are the salt of the earth—utterly 
careless of himself, and careful only for an op- 
portunity of benefiting his species. He did not 
do much in the way of active business now. 
He had worked hard in his time, and fairly. 
earned his repose ; and this repose he enjoyed 
in the neighborhood of Fordham, in as snug a 
country house as any of the Fordham folks 
could boast. To see the old fellow coming 
down by the afternoon train, and smoking one 
of those excellent cigars which he delighted to 
give his friends after dinner, beaming a smile of 
benignity and satisfaction upon all who entered 
the carriage, you could not help muttering to 
yourself: “What a jolly old boy!” Anda jolly old 
boy Mr. Joseph Flintoff, by universal consent, 
Ww 


as. 

If you wanted to see Mr. Flintoff under his 
most favorable aspect — not that any of his 

.aspects were unfavorable—you should have 
dined with him. He was far from being a sort 
-of soulless, mindless old Silenus, very far ; on 
ithe contrary, you had only to talk to him across 
tthe walnuts and the wine to discover that Mr. 
Flintoff possessed a shrewd head and an un- 
commonly amusing vein of humor. 

He wasa great hand at stories, was the jolly old 
boy. He would stop you in the street and say: 
“Now, then, I’ve got something that will 
make you laugh ;” and then Mr. Flintoff would 
begin. But before he was well in the middle 
of his anecdote it would occur to him that he 
had an engagement close by, and that he must 
run off to catch it. ‘‘ But you mustn’t be done 
out of this story, my boy, eh?” said Joey F—— ; 
“suppose you come down and hear it out at din- 
ner ?” and the jolly old boy pulled himself to- 
gether and walked off. 

Now, when Mr. Flintoff gave you an invi- 
tation of this kind, of course he meant it. 
Bless your heart, would it not have been a 
pleasure to him to dine you every day to the 
top of your bent? It was very awkward that 
he sometimes quite forgot to name a date, and, 
not liking to take him by surprise, you thought, 
probably, that you would wait till you met him 
again in the course of your city rounds, when 
he would be sure to fix day and hour for his 
dinner and the continuance of his famous 
story. 

“Ah, you dog!” Mr. Flintoff would playfully 
observe to you the next time that you came 
across each other ; ‘‘ why didn’t you come and 
dine? Isuppose you are afraid to face an old 
boy’s society like mine ; but I can promise you 
& rare bottle of ’31 port, and we'll broach a 
magnum of Lafitte. Will you come, now ?—you 
must.” 

You were on the point of accepting, and of 
even naming a day, when the jolly old boy’s 
attention would suddenly be arrested by a 
passenger, to whom he had to say one word. 
bo one word increased to a dozen, and minutes 

Ww, 


It was generally stated that Mr. Flintoff had a 
son, but that he (Flintoff junior) had in some 
manner ‘‘ gone wrong,” and that all intercourse 
between parent and child had ceased. At any 


rate, the jolly old boy never alluded to the | 


subject of his offspring; and he but seldom 
reverted to his past life—neither could it be 
considered the legitimate business of other 
people. 

Christmas Day was drawing close, and on 
Christmas Day Abel Johnson and I were to dine 
| With the jolly old boy, at his villa at Fordham. 
| “Very good of you, indeed,” Mr. Flintoff 


“eut our turkey with him,” as he called it ; 
“very good of you, and very kind to take pity 
on an old man’s solitude—still, we'll do what 
we can to make you snug. Shall we say 6:30, 
and I’ll have rooms ready for both of you? 
You can’t go back the same night.” 

*T should like to have gone down to Yonkers 
for Christmas Day,” said Jack, afterward, to 
me, thinking of a certain young lady with long 
hair and hazel eyes; ‘‘but, please Goodness, 
I shall ‘have my own house this day next 
year !” 

“Never mind,” I replied; ‘we must take 
the gifts the gods provide, and be thankful for 
them accordingly ; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that old Flintoff will make us happy as 
fighting-cocks.” 

It happened to be a regular old-fashioned 
style of Christmas Day. There had been snow 
for two days beforehand, and now a severe frost 


and were not sorry, I promise you, to see the 
pleasant gleam of the fire outside the windows 
of the jolly old boy’s villa. 

Mr. Flintoff was engaged when we were 
shown into his snugly furnished and brightly 
lit drawing-room, but would be with us in afew 
minutes. 

“Hang you and Master George too!” Yes, 
those were the words we heard quite distinctly. 
The drawing-room door was left a little bit 
open, and the voice came from the direction of 
Mr. Flintoff’s study, and it was unmistakably 
the voice of none other than the jolly old boy 
himself. ‘I'll tolerate no begging. I’ve done 
all for you that I can. Because you were my 
wife’s servant, and nursed my son, that’s no 
reason why I should have you coming here, 
and begging me to forgive him and take pity 
on him, as you call it, and send that stupid, 
penniless wax doll whom he made his wife 
more money. The allowance I make him is 
enough, quite enough.” 

“Oh, sir, and he been so ill; and Mrs. George 
just had another baby !” 

“If people are fools, Mrs. Jones, their folly 
be on their own head, that’s all I have to say; 
and if it’s my son who is the fool, I don’t know 
that he should be any exception to the rule. 
But I'll have nothing more to say to you—and 
don’t come as Geo 
Tell him it’s a fool’s errand, and 

But here the door slammed, and the jolly old 
boy entered. 

‘*A4 merry Christmas to you both, my boys !” 
said Mr. Flintoff. ‘‘Magnificently seasonable 
weather! So of you to take pity on a 
lonely old chap like me.” 

We had a capital dinner ; nothing could have 
been better. And after dinner the jolly old boy 
insisted on having the little table close up to 
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come over the port or the Chambertin! not | 


| said, when we had accepted his invitation to | 


had set in. We had walked over to Fordham, |* 





| the fire with the nuts and the wine. When we 
| looked at the benignant countenance of Mr. 
| Joseph Flintoff, we felt quite certain it was im- 
| possible for such a man to do anything that 
| flavored of harshness to a son of his, supposing 
| him to haveone, Our ears must have deceived | 
| us, there was no doubt about that. The jolly 
/ old boy hard-hearted! Why, the idea was | 
absurd—simply ridiculous! And so we went | 
on laughing, and chatting, and drinking the old 
boy’s wine, and cracking his nuts, 
‘* Now,” said our host, “‘ I’m an old man, and 
| you must pardon me if I do an old-fashioned | 
thing. With you young fellows, drinking health | 
| has gone out ; but Christmas is an old-fashioned | 
| day, and therefore I shall presume upon the 
| period. There’s one toast which we ought to 
drink for your sakes—‘ Happiness and pros- | 
| perity and luck to both of you!’” And the | 
| jolly old boy, so saying, filled a glass of port | 
| and drained it. 
By way of acknowledging the compliment,we | 








did the same. 
| ‘‘Here’s another, and the last,” said Jack, | 
| “which we must,all of us drink—‘ Absent | 
| friends and relations!” And Jack filled his | 
glass and gave the toast, the jolly old boy and | 
myself following his example, and repeating his | 
words, ‘*‘ Absent friends and relations !” 

‘ Father,” said a voice, “* will you not speak 
to me?” 
| We started, and looked round. It was a 
young man whose voice we had heard—thin, 
ill-looking, and not over thickly clad. 

The jolly old boy turned purple with rage. 

“George!” he said. ‘Hang you, get out of 
my sight! I'll have no morg to say to you. I 
told the old crone so whom you sent here this 
afternoon. You’ve made your bed, and, by 
Jove, you shall lie on it! Get back to your 
wife—she’ll comfort you,” shrieked the jolly old 
boy, positively foaming at the mouth. ‘‘ Why 
do you come and intrude yourself where you're 
not wanted ?” 

Jack and myself rose to go. 
stopped us. 

“Only first hear,” said he, “what I have 
done to deserve this—how I have been treated 


| 
| 


The young man 


have atoned for my folly. My mother——” 
There was a gurgling kind of noise. We 
looked round. The jolly old boy had fallen 
from his chair in a fit—the excitement had been 
too much for him. A doctor was sent for, and 
we left him in his hands. The young man, 
| George Flintoff, watched by his bedside all 
night. In the morning, when Abel Johnson 
| called to inquire, he met the medical man, who 
| Shook his head. 
| ‘It’s allover. A man of his make and habit 
could not recover such a shock as he had last 
aight. He was conscious before he died, and 
his son never left him. A good young fellow 
that! De mortuis nil nisi bonum, of course ; 
and nil nisi bonum will his son say. But he 
was a hard husband and a cruel, selfish father. 
He would have let his son starve like a dog !”” 
Such was this jolly old boy in particular. 
Somehow or other, since then, I don’t put the 
same faith which I did in “jolly old boys” in 
general. 











AN EVENING AT MAPLE PLAINS. 


THERE is a class of persons who live by their 

wits, and whose condition seems, above all 
others, deserving of pity. These are the poor 
wanderers who entertain us, who spend their 
lives posting wearily from country town to 
country town, dragging along the few traps 
with which they set up their show. Some are 
highly prosperous—have made friends and con- 
nections, and can always confidently rely on 
plenty of patronage. But there are other poor 
stragglers who creep into Maple Plains on their 
first visit; who secure the ‘‘ Rooms” at the In- 
stitute with as fluttering a heart as though 
they were throwing dice ; and who, according 
to the rules of such places, are obliged to de- 
posit a sum for hire and gas, before they can 
open the doors. With these it is often a per- 
fect lottery: heads, meaning a small fortune of 
fifteen dollars: tails, beggary, and forfeiture 
of the meagre properties and stock. 
. We have all of us, through various accidents, 
been forced to stay at various Majpile Plains, up 
and down the country—a place of two or three 
straggling streets winding up a hill, to where 
the railway station is planted. It is sometimes 
in the South, sometimes in the North; but, 
wherever it lies, we are sure to see on the rail- 
way-arch, or the gloomy board fence that 
skirts the road, the “‘ posters” of these jocund 
“ entertainers,” whose whole life is given up 
to coaxing a rough and churlish public to be 
amused. No more dismal life can be imagined 
than that of these unhappy beings, whose very 
appearance is utterly opposed to their professed 
calling, and who ruefully bear about with them 
such jovial miscellanies as the ‘‘ Wallet of Wit,” 
‘Mirth and Momus,” “Two Hours of Shakes- 
perean Vagaries,” and the like. The more 
florid and gorgeous the programmes that greet 
us as we trundle into Maple Plains, the more 
desponding do they leave us; though in the 
flamboyant and exciting pictures of flying 
horses, and noble gymnasts, who seem like in- 
ferior mythological heroes (and indeed we have 
seen frescoes of inferior merit), there is, it is 
true, always something dashing and noble. 

Once being forced to remain a night at Maple 
Plains, I found on the table of the Neapolitan 
Coffee-room a number of little programmes, 
note-paper size, setting forth an entertainment 
| for that very night. I give it “textually,” as 


— =e nie ae? ogain. , our distracted friends in Gaul would say : 


THE ROOMS, MAPLE PLAINS. 
Under distinguished patronage. For two nights 
only. 
MRS. MOUNTAIN, 
Formerly preceptress in the family of Gen. JAMES 
SADDLETREE, whose youthful family she had the 


honor of grounding in the refining branches of edu- 
vation, Will give 





—what has been my fault—how miserably I | gether helplessly, like lean gecee. 
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TWO READINGS, 
The first from Shakespeare’s Masterpiece, 


KING JOHN! 


As read by her at Saddlestilts, during Christmas, 1847, 
in presence of Gen. James Saddictree, and family, 
the Magistrate, and an élite party of guests. 

This noble play has been specially prepared—all in- 
delicacies removed—while the characters of King 
John, Constance, Falconbridge and Hubert will 
be called up before the spectator in a life-like man- 
ner by 

MRS. MOUNTAIN. 

Mrs. Mountain will take the opportunity of introducing 

her daughter, 


MISS THEODORA MOUNTAIN, 
Who will recite the soul-stirring 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE! 
WITH OTHER PIECES. 


Places may be secured at the Rooms, where also may 
be seen the testimonial referring to Mrs. Mountain’s 
connection with Gen. James Saddletree. 

*,* Carriages to set down with the horses’ heads to- 
ward Orange Lane. And gentlemen are requested 
to give their coachmen instructions accordingly. 


Grotesque as was this bill of fare, and probable 


| as it was that the performance would corre- 


spond to this odd promise, I yet felt a sort of 
uneasiness that it was too late to secure a place, 
and that my money might be refused at the 
doors. Hurriedly setting out, I made my way to 
the ‘‘Rooms”—a new, staring, plastery, un- 
comfortable place, too obviously, like such 
places all the country over, groaning undera 
load of debt, and presenting a most unprosper- 
ous appearance. I entered up spacious steps, 
into a white illuminated roominess, which is 
another characteristic of such places. My foot- 
steps echoed, and the sense of desertion was 
almost painful. The entertainment must have 
begun. ‘No, I was quite in time,” I was as- 
sured by the person who took money. 

It was the ‘smaller hall,” with glaring white 
walls, white gallery, pine-smelling floor, and a 
vast crowd—not of people, alas! but of pale, 
spindly, cane-bottomed chairs, clustered to- 
On the front 
row—the “reserved seats ’—sat the clergyman 
and his wife—the sole tenants of that sacred 
inclosure. In the seats of the second dignity 
were a severe-looking father and mother, and 
a ‘help ;” while in the ‘* body of the hall,” as 
it was entitled, half a dozen homely and honest- 
looking fot!k clung convulsively to the barrier 
which separated them from the nobler portion 
of the area, and seemed to be too scared by the 
hollow sound of their own footsteps to move 
about. There were three or four stray people 
looking down from the gallery, as from a deck. 
As I entered, every head was screwed round to 
survey me. The rostrum or platform was 
flanked by two new mapled doors, unvarnished 
by reason of the exhausted state of the funds of 
the concern, and a sort of sepulchral or sacrifi- 
cial table, with one candle, was set out in the 
centre. The look of that gaunt and deserted 
platform affected me with the strangest mix- 
ture of feelings: the meagrely ascetic air, the 
general bareness, forcibly suggested the block 
and scaffold—an impending surgical operation 
—a severe pass-examination. The time for 
commencing was past by some minutes, when 
there entered, with noisy and decisive tread, & 
tall, officer-like man, who looked round ruefully 
at the prison-like desolation into which he had 
entered. A soft whisper, which the vast 
echoes of the place enlarged into loud speech, 
was borne to us from behind, to the effect that 
this was ‘‘Captain Spunner.” It was getting 
more and more desolating ; we grew impatient, 
as did the sole stick and umbrella present, 
which feebly protested. At last one of the ma- 
pled doors opened. 

A tall and rather pretty young girl led ina 
severe-looking elderly lady, with a front of gray 
curls fixed at each side of her head, much as 
‘‘winkers” are on a horse. She carried her 
book in her hand, and surveyed the audience 
with an air of disdainful severity. The clergy- 
man and his wife, who had, by-the-by, the air 
of “orders,” applauded in a friendly, but pa- 
tronizing way. But she would not relax her 
severity. The tall young girl, who was dressed 
in white, with a broad blue ribbon across her 
forehead, came forward to address us, in 4 
quiet, composed manner. 

‘‘My mamma wishes me to say,” were her 
words, ‘that she is about to read the tragedy 
of ‘King John,’ exactly as she read it at Saddle- 
stilts, in the year 1847, before a distinguished 
audience. My mamma also wishes me to stale 
that everything improper or indelicate has been 
removed, and that there will be nothing heard 
to-night that could bring a blush into the cheek 
of the youngest child present.” 

It was impossible to laugh, she said this with 
such earnestness and sincerity, though the ofli- 
cer grinned, and stared through his glass. 
Then the young lady sat down in a chair at the 
side, while her mamma deliberately wiped her 
tortoise-shell glasses, and, finding much difli- 
culty in arranging the light, at last placed the 
candle between herself and the book, and, after 
a severe look round, began her task. 

Poor soul! It was one low “mumble,” very 
slow and deliberate, much as she would have 
read out a domestic letter, and was quite inau- 
dible in the gallery. After a quarter of an 
hour of this murmuring, a blunt voice came 
from the gallery, ‘Speak up, marm, please ! 
and filled us all with consternation. It pro- 
ceeded from an honest-faced operative, leaning 
on his elbows, and utterly indifferent to the 
concentrated gaze of the half-dozen faces in 
the select rows now turned full on him. The 
old lady stopped. Her daughter rose and came 
forward. 

‘My mamma,” she said, softly, ‘¢ig suffering 
from a cold to-night. and is forbidden by the 
physicians to exert herse:f in the level passages. 
‘As the occasions of the tragedy require it, she 
will endeavor to do jastice to the grand agen 
illustrated by the genius of Mrs. Siddons aD 
her brother, the late John Philip Kemble.” 
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In homage to these illustrious names, the | tellects, in comparison with which the corrupt 
umbrella and stick involuntarily made noise— | and crafty politicians of the present day are 
also in indignant protest at the interruption. | mere dwarfs and pigmies, They were states- 


The operative was awe-stricken; though I 
fancy he must have referred the allusion to 
the “level passages,” to the approaches of the 
building. After this episode, the old lady re- 
sumed her task, in rather a lower voice than 
before. 

It began to grow rather depressing. Twenty 
minutes more went by; the clergyman fell 
asleep. Suddenly, with an audible yawn of 
impatience, the officer rose, and tramped 
steadily and leisurely down the hall, throw- 
ing down the umbrella, which projected at 
an angle. But the reproof he received was 
masterly. The reader stopped deliberately, 
wiped her glasses, and followed his retreating 
form with her eyes all down the hall, until it 
disappeared through the furthest doorway. 
She then resumed. We dared not budge, she 
had us so completely under her despotism. 
But, by the time we reached the conclusion of 
the first act, it was apparent that things could 
not be protracted further; and, after a little 
whispering, the young lady came forward. 

‘*My mamma bids me say that she is too ex- 
hausted to repeat any more of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘King John,’ or go beyond the level 
passages to-night. Her physicians have warned 
her against working up the exciting scenes of 
this great tragedy. With your permission, we 
will proceed to the second part of the perform- 
ance.” 

At this news we all resettled ourselves in 
our places, making the attenuated legs of the 
cane-bottomed chairs scream on the new floor. 
The relief was something delicious ; the clergy- 
man woke up, and we looked forward to some- 
thing refreshing. After arranging her blue 
ribbon, and receiving many directions from the 
elderly lady, who was regarding us severely, 
with her glasses ready for action, the young 
lady came forward. 

‘*My mamma,” she said, ‘‘ wishes me to re- 
cite for you a poem which she composed at 
Saratoga. The hotel-keepers at Saratoga, when 
my mamma was taken ill there, were very kind 
to us ; and to put on record her sense of their 
goodness, my mamma wrote the following 
lines.” 

The severe old lady here pulled her daughter 
to her, and whispered for a minute, nodding 
and frowning. 

‘*“And my mamma wishes me to add, that 
they were afterward published in the Saratoga 
Mercury, and much admired.” 

She then delivered eight or ten stanzas, of 
which the following, or nearly the following, 
was a specimen : 

Hostels of Sara, Hostels of Sara, 

Hostels of Sara, excellent men, ' 

Hearts full of feeling, as full as your purses, 

Lavish, —e and again! 

The world it is cold—as empty as cold, 

Ungrateful and hollow to see. 

Though ne’er we may meet, I shall never forget, 

How kindly you've acted to me. 

Hostels of Sara, 
Hostels of Sara, 
Hostels of Saratoga ! 


At the third stanza, and when the burden re- 
curred, “Hostels of Sara,” a sort of hyster- 
ical merriment came on me, and I felt that, if 
the burden came again—which it must do—ex- 
posure of a disgraceful order would take place, 
It did recur ; and I disgraced myself. The tor- 
toise-shell glasses were instantly leveled—it 
seemed like an order for the police to remove 
me—I grew red in the face, exploded once, 
and, while the young lady paused, rose abruptly 
and fled. 
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THE OLD AFRICAN CHURCH, 
RICHMOND. 


Tne old African Church in Richmond, Va., 
stands on the north side of Broad, corner of 


College Street, and was built by the Baptists, 


in 1808. It was the first Protestant church 
erected in Richmond, except old St. John’s, on 
Church Hill, which belonged to the Episco- 
palians, and was rendered immortally memo- 
rable as the place where Patrick Henry made 
one of his most eloquent war speeches, prior to 
the Revolution. 

The African Church is substantially built, of 
English brick, and, like all the Virginia churches 
of that day, in the form of a cross, but without 
tower, spire, or any external architectural orna- 
ment. It would, probably, seat two thousand 
persons ; but the roof being low in proportion 
to its base, destroys the effect, and gives to the 
whole edifice a contracted, suppressed look. ~ 

Many memorable events, both of local and 
political interest in the history of the city, are 
connected with this church. One of the first 
occurred when the old theatre, which stood on 
the square above, was destroyed by fire, in 
1811. Both history and romance have recorded 
and reproduced this fearful event, in all its 
harrowing details of aggravated horror, that 
curdle the blood and make one’s nerves quiver, 
even now, at the repetition. 

The Governor of the State, and many repre- 
sentatives of*its first families, were victims of 
this terrible tragedy. Those who were snatched 
from the furious flames—scorched, suffering, 
writhing in agony, or in the dead stupor of in- 
sensibility, some crushed by the crowd or in 
leaping from the windows—were carried to the 
African Church, near by, and laid on the floor, 
till assistance was rendered or the mangled 
sufferers could be recognized and claimed by. 
their friends, 

This church has also been, for fifty years past, 
the scene of many memorable and exciting poli- 
tical events: as the Democratic and Whig As- 
semblies were held here in the great Jackson 
Van Buren, Harrison and Tyler, Clay, an 
Polk, nominations and public debates. 

It was ia the African Church that the ses- 
sions of the Virginia Conventions of 1829 and 
1830 were held, and rendered illustrious by the 
talents of James Madison, James Monroe, Ran- 
dolph ot Roanoke, Benjamin Watkins, Leigh, 
and others of the mighty dead ; those giant in- 


men, these are politicians; and around those 
old walls there lingers the memory of masterly 
orations, whose thrilling, fervid eloquence once 
made them ring, and their echoes haunt them 
still. 

The large white congregation, who, until 
1842, had worshiped in this church, then di- 
vided, and built two other places of worship, 
in more modern, ornate style ; the First Baptist, 
on Broad, the Second, on Grace Street—Dr. 
Burroughs and Rey. Mr. Peter, pastors ; while 
the colored congregation, of some two thousand 
members, organized separately, under the Rev. 
Dr. Ryland, and retained the old church, which 
they have ever since held as their peculiar pro- 
perty. 

The first pastor of this church, Rev. Mr. 
Morris, was succeeded in his ministrations by 
John Courtney, widely known and distin- 
guished in the traditions of the city as “old 
Father Courtney.” 

In 1841, when the colored congregation was 
formed into a separate church, they numbered 
about seventeen hundred, but have increased 
rapidly, and now estimate their numbers at 
thirty-five hundred. Their first pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Ryland, of Richmond College, continued 
his ministrations until the close of the war, 
when he resigned; and a colored man was 
elected to fill his place, who is assisted by 
twenty-five or thirty deacons. These visit 
among the congregation, acquaint themselves 
with their wants, and assist the pastor in his 
general work. The members of this church 
have been remarkable for the exercise of rigid 
discipline, and for liberality in supporting their 
pastor, and promoting the missionary cause. 
The first Baptist missionaries from this country 
to Africa—Lott Carey and Colin Teague—were 
sent out from this congregation. 

The choir of this church were distinguished 
for their splendid singing. The sacred con- 
certs on Sunday afternoon attracted many 
white persons, both citizens and strangers, 
who loved fine music, or sought amusement 
and excitement. 

On a beautiful afternoon in the sweet Spring- 
time, when even the birds seemed sending forth 
glad ‘*Hosannas,” in wondrous warbling, from 
their tiny throats, the writer, and a party of 
friends, found themselves among a crowd that 
swept steadily down the street, and into the 
open doors of the quiet, sombre old church. 

To describe the various colors of complexion 
and costume would be utterly bewildering, so 
the reader must compromise for a slight sketch 
as memory serves us. The complexions can 
best be portrayed in the words of a popular 
song of the olden time, known as ‘*Dan 
Tucker” : 

‘Some were black, and some were blacker, 

An’ some w»s de color of a chaw 0’ tobacker.”’ 
The almost grotesque gorgeousness of cos- 
tume at once struck the eye—it was simply 
stunning — while the prevailing passion for 
every shade of scarlet was especially notice- 
able. 

Blue, green, yellow, were mingled in distract- 
ing contrast, while the frantic-looking flounces 
and furbelows would have rendered a Parisian 
modiste hopelessly insane. 

After entering and seating ourselves, a glance 
around revealed the striking features of the 
scene. Near us, and corpulently conspicuous, 
sat a portly matron, flanked on each side by 
her progeny — fat, frolicsome little darkies, 
sandwiched between ‘“‘mammy and daddy,” 
and some “auntie” on the other side. [Over 
her ample bust floated broad strings of scarlet 
ribbon from a bonnet of gigantic proportions, 
compared with the present miscroscopic mar- 
vels of millinery, that rest like brilliant butter- 
flies over the complicated combination of braids 
and curls adorning the cranium of the “ girl of 


‘the period.” In those days bonnets were re- 


spectable institutions, made to cover the head, 
though they were excruciatingly unbecoming, 
and made a belle’s face look like a rose at the 
bottom of a coal-scuttle. 

A dress of some light material, in brilliant 
colors, like an exaggerated bandanna hand- 
kerchief in pattern, accompanied the wonder- 
ful bonnet, and was completed by a thin shawl, 
of rainbow hues; yellow cotton gloves, which 
looked as if the fat hands had been melted and 
poured into them, and were in peril of bursting 
out; while a large white handkerchief (about 
half an acre of cotton) was spread conspicu- 
ously on the expanse of lap, and a flourishing 
palm-leaf fan waved over the tout ensemble, 
Such was the ‘‘ Sunday-go-to-meetin’” costume 
of excellent Aunt Phillis, my neighbor’s incom- 
parable cook. 

“Daddy,” or ‘“* Uncle Cy” (short for Cyrus) 
sat near, in a “long-tailed blue”—a ‘ double- 
breaster”—with spotless shirt-bosom, buff vest, 
black inexpressibles, white cravat and white 
cotton gloves ; his hat—a “ bell-crowner”—once, 
evidently, ‘old massa’s” best ; shoes polished to 
painful brilliancy, the feet extending as much 
behind as before, while his arms were solemnly 
folded, his excellent, honest face wearing an 
expression of intense reverence. The two 
children were bobbing up and down between 
their parents, swinging their well-shod feet, 
rolling up their eyes till nothing but the whites 
were visible, peeping over mammy’s broad 
shoulders, grinning and stuffing handkerchiefs 
in their mouths—being frequently admonished 
to behave, by a sudden poke of her elbow into 
their ribs, which by no means extinguished 
the irrepressible spirit of mischief. This family 
group was a type of many others, while the 
youthful beaux and belles of darkydom occa- 
sionally exchanged amorous or coquettish 
glances, with sometimes a whisper and sup- 
pressed giggle, behind their fans or handker- 
chiefs. 

On an elevated platform, at the extremity of 
the church, sat the choir, some forty or fifty in 
number, men and women, about equally di- 








vided, both young and middle-aged, with sing- 
ing-books before them—the leader, a fine- 


looking man, in front. In afew moments there 
was a flutter, a turning of leaves, some whis- 
pered directions, some tittering among the 
young people, and then, at a sign from the 
leader, they began. I‘ was a burst cf magrii 
cent music that filled the church, rulling, 2) 
ing in wavcs of melody that seemed bearing 
the listener’: scul upward on wings of heavenly 
harmony, pleintive, triumphant, as the ex- 
quisi‘e prayer of the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
*“Oh! had I wings like a dove,” was chanted 
by those glorious voices; the effect was in- 
describable. 

There followed a variety of hymns and an- 
thems, all splendidly rendered ; for the devel- 
opment of music in the African race, and their 
gift of voice and song, are remarkable. When 
the singers at length paused for a rest, the 
deacons, or elders, handed hats around ad 
interim, into which every one dropped a con- 
tribution—the money being used for charitable 
or church purposes of various kinds. After 
this, we were about to leave, thinking the finale 
had been reached, when suddenly, electrically, 
the singers burst forth again ; but this time it 
was no solemn, sacred strain—only the inspiring 
measure of an old song, that went rippling, 
ringing around, to the words, ‘Riding on a 
Rail,” fairly taking us by storm, and bringing 
down the house in irrepressible applause. 

As the chaotic crowd surged out of the 
church into the street, it was pleasant to note 
the happy faces, cheerful voices (Mrs. Stowe to 
the contrary), kindly greetings between friends, 
and occasionally a burst of laughter. 

Soberly the old men carried their inevitable 
umbrellas, the young ones executing fanciful 
flourishes with their canes ; while fans, hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons were fluttering like a 
swarm of large butterflies. 

Here came a sable “ Beau Brummel,” with a 








couple of stylishly dressed girls on his arms; 
they were probably a gentleman’s “ body ser- 
vant” and two “lady’s-maids.” This latter 
class were usually, in gait, dress and manner, 
correct copies of their young mistresses; 
though sometimes the imitation became an ex- 
aggerated caricature. 

We passed near the trio, who seemed enjoy- 
ing themselves immensely, the two girls vying 
with each other in coquettish attempts to elicit 
some expression of positive preference from 
the beau each wished to monopolize. But it 
was a “draw game ;” he skillfully parried their 
attacks, and divided his admiring looks and re- 
marks quite equally. Zn passant, we heard 
the following climax of compliment: 

“Tm walking between you, ladies, an’ ef I 
had to selec’ my choice, ’twould be onpossible, 
for I’se mighty partic’lar; an’ ef I choosed 
one, I’d lose de brightest jewel from my crown ; 
ef I choosed de oder, den I’d lose de diadem 
itself !” 


With a Chesterfieldian bow to his admiring tion. 


audience, the darky diplomatist stepped along, 
with an air of triumphant satisfaction, evidently 
feeling himself master of the situation. 

We have portrayed a scene in that past which 
is rapidly sinking into a gulf of forgetfulness, 
when the Peculiar Institution were happily 
unconscious of impending “irrepressible con- 
flicts.” 

The illustration on page 197 represents the 
present enlightened era; with a congregation 
of “American citizens of African descent,” or, 
as they call themselves, ‘colored gentlemen 
and ladies,” coming from the same old church. 
Here we see the walking-dress and ‘ water- 
fall,” while jaunty hats and ponderous chignons, 
puffs, and panniers, illustrate the new régime of 
fashion. 

Those respectable institutions, Aunt Phillis 
and Uncle Cy, have become Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
Johnson; but they both look changed—some- 
what by time, somewhat by being thinner, 
and lacking the well-fed corpulence of former 
days. Aunt Phillis’s nose supports spectacles ; 
and a cap, with imposing ruffles, fills the inte- 
rior of her quiet, Quaker bonnet. Uncle Cy 
stoops, and leans heavily on his cane, though 
he still wears “old massa’s” hat, and carries 
the well-preserved umbrella. Their grand- 
children, hymn-book in hand, walk in front, 
while behind comes the youngest Miss Johnson, 
the colored ‘ girl of the period,” on the arm of 
an ardent adorer. In her rear, another dainty 
young lady, with carefully elevated skirts, ex- 
changes greetings with a smiling beau, who 
has just advanced to proffer his escort, while a 
promiscuous crowd follow. 

Unconscious of change, we can see the old 
church looking grandly, grimly down ; history, 
tradition, romance, weaving their charmed web 
about its uncompromising old walls, clinging to 
them like the ivy, and making their memory 


green. 


Every month or so we are treated to a work 
on Biblical truth. Year after year some one comes 
forward to support the Bible against men of science, 
and we humbly ask the reason why? Do scientific 
men engage their attention in writing against Bibli- 
cal records? Do Lyell or Huxley, or Murchison 
or Hooker, or Agassiz or Foster, take the trouble to 
write huge books ognast the Bible, that it finds so 
Many to support it? Or is it that clergymen, with 
little of scientific knowledge, and with a courage pro- 
portionate to their ignorance, are anxious to make 
What they can by their penmanship? We fear this 
has something to do with it ; for we do not, we think, 
find that those who are conversant with the study o: 
science are, as a rule, the most to rush intc the 
field, prepared to hold a ular view of the Bible. 
No; on the contrary. It is some country parson, 

with abundance of time, learned in a few books, 

and worshiped by a number of old ladies, who la 
his whole strength to settle down, finally and clearly, 
that which, d the present century, has been the 
all who have entered upon it. 
uch men are ever ready, at a few months’ no to 
take up any subject, and satisfy themselves that they 
understand it . They forget how many have 
been in the field—how numerous have been 
the rent views as to Bible and Science reconcilia- 
tion—and, finally, how instantly their ideas would 
have been rejected less than one hundred years e 
If men cannot see that the conclusion of scientific 
minds are, as years advance, becoming more and 
more distinct from the ideas of the Old Testament, and 
that such conclusions are in general terms a 
we pity them. The Old Testament is losing much o 
its force as it was laid down a hundred years , but 








‘we do not see that this lessens Christianity in the 


slightest degree, 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
A Bronze statue of Fitz Green Halleck is 
proposed for Central Park. 


MarsuaL Canrosert lives in retirement, in 
the neighborhood of Versailles, 


Tuomas Car.y.E has been elected President 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. 


Axout $20,000 has been raised in the South 


| for the monument of the late General Lee. 
)_ Bismarck’s new title as 


| 


rince is, “Seine: 
Durchlaucht, Prinz von Bism: -Schoenhausen.”’ 


P Ma. Guaperoxs has refused to receive a. 
eputation of ladies in support of the political en- 
franchisement of women. - ” 


Senator Pomeroy offers to give $10,000 of” 
the necessary $15,000, to found a female professorship: 
of medicine at Howard University. 


Tue President has sppointed the son of the: 
late Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, to the: 
office of Secretary of the new Territory of Co umbia. 


THE young Queen of Spain has become @ 
le devout olic—as devout as the devout Isa- 
bella ever was—and has obtained a revocation of the 
decree co! convents. 


Tue German tenor Nieman, who is the di- 
vorced husband of Marie Seebach, has married Hen- 


couple propose to visit this country. 


Mr. Lewis Doxat, who has recently died im 
London, at the age of ninety-eight, entered the news- 
paper profession eighty-two years ago, and edited 
one paper for more than a century. 


Amuerst Co.LEcE is agitated by a rumor 
that Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, Mass., has 
offered to give the college half a million of dollars, if it 
will change its name to Williston University. 


Minister Sickues lately presented to the 
young Queen of Spain, reported to be as intelligent 
as she is handsome, elegantly bound copies of Irving's 
“Siege of Granada,” and “Tales of the Alhambra.’’ 


Tue remains of Bishop-General Polk are 
to be removed from the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
in Augusta, Ga., where they now lie, unmarked, to 
is where a monument will be erected over 

m. 


Grrott, who has represented the Berlin 
Government at Washington for over twenty-five 
ears, and is now, at his own request, recalled, leaves 
ir Edward Thornton the senior member of the di- 
plomatic corps. 


Mrs. Suerman, wife of General Sherman, 
Mrs. Dahlgren, Mrs. Catharine E. Beecher, and other 
are 


ladies, engaged in procuring signatures to a - 
tion to Congress protesting against an tin a 
suffrage to women. 


Mrs. Marra L. Buaine, widow of Ephraim 
Lyon Blaine, and mother of James G. Blaine, present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, died, May 5th, at St. Paul, Minn., 
in the seventieth year of her age. 


Prince DE Lynar, an aid on the staff of the 
Emperor William of Germany, was married, Ma: 
16th, to Miss Parsons, at Columbus, 0. Bishop 
Mclivaine officiating. The couple first met in Paris, 
where the Prince was Secretary of the Prussian Lega- 


Ir is said that Queen Victoria intends to 
reside for a few weeks every year on her newly pur- 

Irish estate in County Kildare, with the hope 
of diminishing, if ——_ the hatred of the Saxon, 
eae and 80 0} vely displayed by her Fenian 
subjects. 


Miss Resecca Wricut, of Winchester, Va., 
who gave valuable information to General Sheridan 
in September, 1864, was married on the 3d of May to 
a V After the war, General Sheridan pre- 
sen her with a valuable watch, as a token of his 
appreciation of her heroism and loyalty. 


MapamMe Ruvupersporr and Mr. W. H. 


ng 
country ressly to fulfill an cngnqoment at the- 
late musical festival in Boston, sailed for England last 
week. They are to sing at the Handel and Haydn. 
Concert, at the Crystal Palace, London, next month. 


Ir Le said that the Express Eugénie has: 
resented Lady Burgoyne e of Sir John B: e,, 
whose —_ the thet hy she escaped from France 
and landed ely at Rye,) a costly gold locket, set. 
with diamonds, with a most exquisite likeness of her 
Majesty inclosed, as a souvenir of that memorable 
voyage to England. 


Tue son of Iturbide, the would-be Emperor 
of Mexico, and who, it will be remem , Was: 
adopted by the Archduke Maximilian, and fied to. 
ae! after the death of Carlotta’s husband, lives now 
in ‘y, where he is engaged to the daughter of 
Baron Wrikes, one of the wealthiest landed proprie- 
tors of that country. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given, on the: 
evening of May 16th, to Baron von Gerolt, Minister of 
Ge to the United States, in view of his departure 
from country, at the Union League Club-house, 
New York. Hon. William M. Evarts, ex-Attorney- 
General, presided, and the recipient of the honor oc- 
cupied a seat at his right. 


Amona recent deaths are—Daniel F. EF. 
Auber, the eminent com r, in Paris, May 14th, at 
the advanced of eighty-nine years; Sir John 
Herschel, one of the — astronomers of the 
country; and the Hon. John Grenier, Ex-Governor of 
New Mexico, and author of the famous “ Log-Cabin” 
songs of the political campaign of 1840, 


Tue Princess Luperano of Naples has just 
ven a@ proof that one is not merely never too old to 
earn, but never too old to succeed as a writer. 
noble lady is now eighty-two years of age, and has 
made her first appearance as a dramatic author with 
entire success, Her work is a comedy in five acts, en- 
titled “Il Denaro,” and has had a@ great ruif at Naples. 


Tue arrangements for the excursion of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts 
editors, in July, have been completed. They will leave 
Boston on the 10th for Mount Mansfield, Vt., and will 
visit St. Albans and Montreal. Returning to New- 
= Vt., on the 13t Fg A there break up, 
= ieee go to ite Mountains and fill out 

e wee 


THE Empress a mguste hes been in a state 
of profound men! or @ year past, at the 
aiish} pearance, periodically, of her most valuable 
py of jewelry. None of the police could discover 
the thief; but, a few weeks since, one of the Em- 
press’s little grandchildren was found to be the cnl- 
prit. The d had taken the jewels for the benefit 
of her large family of dolls. 


Connecticut tells a bit of pleasant gossip 
thus: The first stove ever allowed in the dwelling- 
house of widow Hannah York, of North Stonington, 
was set up April 20th, 1871, in which was kindled a fire 
from embers taken from the fire in her fireplace, 
which has not been for over sixty-five 
yeers. The first match and the first lamp ever suf- 

ered to enter her house, were recently ited. The 
old lady remarked that she didn’t know 





wan such things for; for her part, she 
rather have her old fireplace and candle than a house 
full of such things, 


rietta Raabe, a noted actress of Germany, and the °* 
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GENERAL VON DER TANN. 


Lupwicg FREDERICK VON DER TANN, the dis- 
tinguished German soldier, was born in Tann, 
a Bavarian village, in 1815. His education was 
begun at Munich ; but at the age of eighteen 
he withdrew from the college, to take the 
position of Ensign in the First Royal Artillery. 
From this time his promotion was very rapid 
for one of his years, yet he filled every grade 
to the satisfaction of his superior officers and 
with honor to himself. In 1844, through the 
agency of military friends, who recognized his 
fine goldierly qualities, and the King, he was 
commissioned Adjutant to the Crown-Prince 
Maximilian. He served through the war with 
Denmark, winning marked distinction at the 
head of a corps of volunteers. In 1860, he was 
made Chief of Staff of the regular army. 

At the commencement of the war with France, 
he was assigned to an important command, and 
his pursuit of General Bourbaki’s army to the 
Swiss frontier is now regarded as one of the 
finest movements made during the war. 

The affairs of the French Republic assumed 
a critical phase last week—the Germans 
manifesting an intention of interfering and 
assisting the Versailles Government in the 
capture. of Paris, in order to secure peace and 
the payment of the first installment of the war 
indemnity. General Von der Tann, whose 
headquarters were at St. Ouen, gave his assent 
to the employment of a column of forty thou- 
sand German troops to assist in the great move- 
ment against the capital. This was done with 
the advice of the Crown-Prince of Saxony, who 
has ever placed full confidence in the integrity 
and sagacity of the Bavarian general. 








REV. CHARLES E. CHENEY. 


TE public has not yet forgotten the eccle- 
siastical excitement occasioned in New York, 
two years ago, by the action of the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., in omitting a word in the admin- 
istration of the ceremony of infant baptism. 
The trial that ensued, bringing together the 
leading divines of the Episcopal Church, and 
developing a strong sympathy for the young 
and liberal-minded clergyman, who believed 
he was in the right and maintained his posi- 
tion, has had a counterpart in the case of the 
Rev. Charles E. Cheney, of Chicago. 

This reverend gentleman, heeding his Mas- 
ter’s invitation, “‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” omitted the word “regenerate,” in 
the rite of baptism, holding that babes can 
neither repent nor give expression to the dic- 
tates of faith. 

For this great offense against the Church he 
has been thrice tried, and a body of grave 
bishops have passed on him the canonical and 
ecclesiastical sentence of degradation from the 
ministry of the Church of God. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Cheney’s congre- 
gation hold him in high esteem, and it is ex- 
tremely. probable that, if the bishops succeed 
in preventing his preaching in hisformerchurch, 
the congregation will withdraw from their pre- 
sent edifice, and build up a new church, where 
their pastor can explain God’s truth in the 
simple, effective, and forgiving spirit which 
was the beauty of Christ’s appeals to sinners. 








THE RETURN OF THE FORAGER. 


History repeats itself! and the fox will get 
the better of the goose, till the end of time, 
the battle being shamefully unequal, the un- 
happy goose, either feathered or not, having 
no shadow ot a chance with its astute adver- 
sary, or quadruped, or biped; the goose always 
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NEWFOUNDLAND.—FEMALE LABORERS DRESSING A CABBAGE-GARDEN WITH CAPELING, 


has been victimized, and always will be, and | chorus of, “Geese were made for foxes,” and 
the little foxen shall rejoice and be ‘ exceed- | the imbecile bird would be carried nem. con. into 
ing glad” over numberless geese of the future ! | the recesses of their cave, and incontinently 
and if le renard subtil pére should catechismally | devoured with that exceedingly sharp appctite 
ask his offspring, ‘‘ What were geese made | and tranquil absence of conscience the foxes of 
for ?” there would be a spontaneous infantile |! the world unfailingly exhibit. 

















PARIS,—THE COLUMN VENDOME, DESTROYED MAY 16TH, 


— 


AN ARTIST SELECTING AN 
INSTRUMENT. 


THERE’S no cheating this artist—no palming 
off on him a worthless instrument. The dealer 
in musical instruments may wink at the pros- 
pect of getting rid of an inferior article, but if 
the strings will not yield a clear, distinct, and 
agreeable sound, he had better let it remuin on 
his shelves, for if there is anything suggestive, 
to a negro, of agony, it is a violin, banjo or 
| guitar that will not submit gracefully to the 
|pranks of his fingers. The dealer evidently 
deludes himself with the idea that, if he can 
convince the purchaser by argument that the 
instrument is the best of its kind ever made, 





| it will be quickly taken. But not so. A lively 
| description of the beauty of shape, liberality of 
| ornament, ease of manipulation and carriage, 
and notoriety of manufacture, does no more 
good in this place than if applied to a ham. 
One brush of the fingers across the strings is 
‘convincing, and if the result is not satisfactory, 
the dealer will very likely be advised to lay the 
‘instrument aside for some person who knows 
‘nothing of musical harmony. A negro’s ear 
never fails to catcha pure, sweet tone, and 
when the article which produces it is found, no 
argument will prevent its purchase. A banjo 
may not be covered with the finest skin, nor 
have the most glittering keys, but if it responds 
agreeably to the touch, these characteristics 
will.be of no account. Music is'one thing in 
which the negro is free from imposition. 








FEMALE 
LABOR IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THE farms of Newfoundland show ‘the old- 
world tillage still practiced in some parts of 
Europe, but driven out from our own portion 
of the American continent by the “reaper,” 
the ‘‘mower,” and the steam-plow. Woman- 
labor here reigns supreme, in the absence of 
the male population, whose time in the Spring 
season is altogether taken up with the fishery 
business. The soil is generally quite arid and 
poor, and requires a vast proportion of compost. 
This, save for a grateful provision of nature 
cunningly utilized by the local humanity, would 
be very difficult to procure. No guano, no pa- 
tent fertilizer, finds its way to these secluded 
and old-fashioned farmsteads ; but the welcome 
fruttt di mare, the small fish and crabs, are ga- 
thered as they approach the shores, and, along 
with seaweeds of various kinds, go to enrich 
the soil for purposes of agriculture. Our 
sketch exhibits a homely cabbage-garden, of 
an aspect common enough in this seaside re- 
gion. The small fish called capeling have been 
caught in abundance as they have been driven 
shoreward by the voracious larger fish; and 
the humble farm-women are spreading their 
carcasses over the cabbage-beds to decompose 
into manure, Outside, beyond the rim of the 
Atlantic horizon, the husbands and fathers are 
fishing for mackerel and halibut ; when sunset 
shall come, these poor, loving women will 
throw down their rakes and climb the cliffs for 
a first sight of the returning sail—happy if the 
chances of the weather, or the dreaded colli- 
sion with down-floated icebergs in the mist, 
shall not deprive them of the wished-for sight, 
and convert them into widows and orphans. 








DESTRUCTION OF THE COLUMN 
VENDOME. 


THE famous Column Vendéme was overthrown 
and destroyed, May 16th, by the agents of the 
Insurgent Government. The column stood in 
the Place Vendéme, which was erected, in 166% 
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by Louis XIV., on the site of the 
hotel belonging to the Duke Ven- 
déme, son of Henry IV. The Place 
is octagonal in form, 420 by 450 
teet. The buildings bordering on 
the square are very beautiful, and 
»9f Corinthian architecture. In 
the centre formerly stood an eques- 
trian statue of Louis XIV., which 
was demolished by the people 
during the first Revolution, the 
base only being saved. In 1806, 
Napoleon I. gave orders for the 
erection of the triumphal monu- 
ment which has just been hurled 
to the ground, in honor of the suc- 
cess of the French arms. The 
column was of the Tuscan order, 
and copied after Trajan’s Pillar at 
Rome. Its height was 135 feet; 
circumference at the base, 36 feet ; 
the base was about 21 feet high 
and 20 feet square, and the column 
could be ascended by a winding 
staircase of 176 steps. The column 
was covered by bas-reliefs in 
bronze, composed of 276 plates, 
made out of 1,200 pieces of cannon 
taken from the Russians and Aus- 
trians, representing the victories 
of the French armies in the Ger- 
man campaign of 1805. There 
were over 2,000 figures of 3 feet 
high, and the metal used weighed 
about 360,000 lbs. The column 
was surmounted by a_ colossal 
bronze statue of Napoleon I., 11 
feet high. The one familiar to 
the Parisians, with the cocked hat 
and military surtout, was taken 
down in 1863 ; the hero appeared, 
in the statue that was torn down 
the other day, in a Roman toga. 
The whole cost was about $300,000. 
The fall was announced for two 
o’clock, and all the balconies in 
the Place Vendéme were thronged 
with ladies. Rues de la Paix and 
Castiglione were crowded. Threc 
bands of music arrived while the 
workmen were engaged in chip- 
ping the base of the column. 
M. Abadie next arrived, and in- 
spected the windlass. The excite- 
ment was intense. M. Rochefort 
next appeared, and the people 
crowded around him, giving him 
loud cheers. Soon, all arrange- 
ments were completed, and , the 
cable stretched and tightened. 
» The column stood firm, the wind- 
lass broke, and the pulley flew 
into the air, and then descended, 
striking a sailor and wounding 
him. At twenty minutes past five 
o'clock the ;cable was again 
stretched for the work of demol- 








GENERAL SPINNER, TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES.-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 186, 





BICHMOND. V4sa—CONGREGATION COMING FROM THE OLD AFRICAN CHURCH, SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—SEE PAGE 190, 
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ition. Suddenly, to the surprise 
of the spectators, the vast column 
moved and swayed. It next swept 
magnificently duwn, bursting into 
fragments as it struck the earth, 
It fell lengthwise in the Rue de la 
Paix, exactly on the manure cush- 
ion prepared for it, splintering 
with a dull, heavy, lumbering 
sound, while a thick cloud of dust 
and crushed and powdered mason- 
ry rose in the air. The crowd, as 
soon as the column fell, gave 
tremendous shouts of “Vive la 
Commune,” and the bands played 
the Marseillaise hymn. When the 
dust cleared away, there lay the 
glorious column shattered to 
pieces, its bronze and masonry 
in two masses together in the 
middle, and the statue of the Em- 
peror, several feet from one end 
of the column, with the head 
knocked off. The crowd rushed 
forward to collect fragments as 
relics; next, the orators com- 
menced their speeches; then, the 
National Guards spat into its face, 
and struck it with their rifles, 








COPROLITES. 

AmonG the most interesting ex- 
amples of the use of refuse, may 
be mentioned the celebrated super- 
phosphate manure termed cop- 
rolites. These were discovered 
quite accidentally, in the year 
1846, by an artificial manure 
manufacturer, whilst walking on 
Bawdsey Beach, England. Hap- 
pening to pick up some coprolites 
—which, it may be stated, are the 
fossilized guano of an extinct 
saurian—he discovered that they 
were full of fine manuring quali- 
ties. He set children to pick 
them up. Whilst thus employed 
under the cliff, where they had 
been excavating to gather them, 
the crag fell upon and buried a 
little girl. The notoriety thus 
given to the employment led the 
farmers to search their crag pits, 
where they found this fine manure 
in large quantities, and as it was 
worth eighteen dollars a ton, the 
farmers grew wild in search of it. 
The farms in this part of the 
country presented the appearance 
of gold diggings; wheat crops 
were dug up, valuable buildings 
undermined, and even church- 
yards searched for the precious 
deposit. It is said that fully three 
millions’ worth of this antique 
manure was in a few years se 
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cured. But the sources of manure for the 
fertilization of our fields are plentiful enough, 
without going back to the fossilized guano of 
long-extinct animals. The liquid manure that 
now flows through our system of sewers is one 
of the finest fertilizers known. In Edinburgh, 
a far less rich manure is utilized to flood the 
Craigentenny meadows, which produce three 
splendid crops of grass in consequence during 
the year. 








Tue warerooms of J. Bauer & Co., No. 650 
Broadway, contain an excellent selection of Grand, 
Square and Upright Pianos, which maintain their high 
reputation for sweetness of tone, durability, and 
elegance of finish. This firm represents the well-known 
establishment of Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md., whose 
piano-fortes are unsurpassed for qualities that make 
such instruments popular and valuable. They are 
made after the most approved patterns, and are com- 
plete in every particular. 








Says a late issue of the Philadelphia City 
Item: “Ingenuity has been taxed to find the surest 
and most direct means of reaching the public; and 
the business man who would advertise a specialty, 
and get the greatest good out of the greatest number, 
in the shortest space of time, is compelled to go to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, for advice. Why 
to this house? Because it is the head and front of the 
advertising business. It is prompt, methodical, and 
clear in its transactions, and possesses the confidence 
of all the houses which advertise most.” 








Croverrne, for cleaning Silks, Satins, Laces, 
Gloves, Sewing Machines, etc. It is an agreeable 
substitute for Benzine, possessing none of its offensive 
properties, but all its useful ones in a superior degree. 
Benj. B. Rotton & Co. Brooklyn, P. 0. (Box 120.) 
Price 15 and 25 cts. per Bottle. 816-21 








Cxromos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








It will obliterate sanowness, Moth 
patches, Sunburn, Coarseness, etc., and give a marble- 
like complexion of great beauty. Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm will perpetuate the bloom of youth for years. 
What the Balm is to the complexion, Lyon’s. Cele- 
brated Kathairon is to the hair. It causes the hair 
to grow luxuriantly, eradicates dandruff, prevents the 
hair from falling out or turning gray. 816-19 








TaKE AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL [to 
stop your Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections, be- 
fore they run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 








Sotrp Gortp anp Sorm Sruver.—We sell 
Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but 
at prices so low, that there is no longer any induce- 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which 
the country has been flooded. For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York. The new “ Boys’ Watch” is 
now ready. tf 








VanvuaBLE TrEsTmMony From ABROAD. — Vin- 
cent Lundberg, of Stockholm, Physician-in-Chief to 
the King of Sweden, recommends Hall’s Vegetable 
Hair Renewer for the scalp and for the hair. 








Man as a Barometer and Thermometer.— 
Science has failed to invent any apparatus as sensitive 
to atmospheric changes as the human frame. It is 
therefore of vital importance to guard it against the 
effect of variations in the weather, and experience has 
demonstrated that Dr. WALKER’S VINEGAR BITTERS 
is the best medicine for this purpose at present known. 
If taken as a protection against the disturbing influ- 
ence of sudden alternations of heat and cold, it will 
certainly prevent the bowel complaints, fevers, bilious 
disorders, rheumatic affections, and throat diseases, 
arising from these causes. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Tue Grover & Baker Sewing Machine has 
been used for thirteen years in the wardrobe depart- 
ment of our Institute, doing the miscellaneous sewing 
for nearly fifty persons with dispatch and satisfaction. 
From twenty to thirty of the machines are in use in 
the vicinity, and all giving the same good satisfaction 
as OUTS, W. H. SCRAM, 

Principal Sandlake Collegiate Institute, 
Sandlake, N, ¥. 


For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan, 


SE PERRY’S MOTH and FRECKLE 
ared only by DB. B. ©. PERRY, Dermatologist, 19 
Bona Street, Tow York. Sold by a 
where. 


| 1‘ DAY— Tn naan entirely new. Circulars Jree. 
Tas J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 
817- 


HUMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all 
swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise, 
by the author of the famous book, and 
pes age of New York.” Samples’ ons by = = 
ty BS of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & 
119 u Street, New York. 


THE BLACK SHADOW, 


ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of “My Father’s Wife,’’ “‘ Played Out,’ ete., 


Will be found complete in No. 3/4 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S OHIMNEY CORNER. 
Ready Monday, May 22d. 
Other Stories by this popular Novelist will follow. 




















H. O'Neill & Co., 


327 & 329 SIXTH AVE. & TWENTIETH ST., 
IMPORTERS of FRENCH and ENGLISH MILLINERY 
GOODs. 

NOW OPENING, 
One case of CHIP ROUND HATS, which will be sold 
for $2.50; same iS as sold on Broadway for $6. 
Also, one case of CHIP BONNETS. New shapes in 
LEGHORN HATS, LEGHORN BONNETS, 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


t 
Go to O'NEILL'S for Straw Goods. 

Black Hair Turbans, $1.50; sold elsewhere for $3. 
Black, Brown, Drab and White English Milan Turbans, 
Real Pamela Bonnets, $3.74 and $4; worth $6. 
Neapolitan Round Hats and Bonnets of the newest 

shapes, from 90c, to $1.50. 
Real Waterproof Round Hats and Bonnets, 65c.; sold 

on Broadway for $1.50. 


Go to O’NEILL’S for Ribbons. 
Gros-grain Bonnet Ribbons, Nos, 9, 12 and 18, all the 
new Spring Shades. 
50 Cartons of Black Plaid, reduced from $1.25 to 85c. 
25 Cartons of Plaid Sash kibbons, 50c., 65¢., 75c. to $T. 
Job lot of 7-inch Black French Gros-grain Sash Rib- 
bons will be a for $1, $1.15 and $1.20; worth $2 
per yard. 
Go to 0 NEILL’S for French Flowers. 
Roses, Montures, Garlands, Vines, Leaves. 
Ostrich Tips and Pompons in new Spring shades. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S, 
And examine the new department of made-up 
LACE GOODS, 

White Lawn Suits, $5 upward ; White Overskirts and 
Sacques, $5 upward ; Guipure Lace Sacques, $6.75 ; 
Valenciennes Lace Collars, Lace Sleeves, Lace Sets 
Lace Handkerchiefs, 

Our prices will be found to be fifty per cent. lower 
than Broadway prices. All 8 made on the pre- 
Mises. S attention given to orders, 

Guipure Laces, Thread Lace, Dotted Nets, 

Vails, Trimming Laces. 

Go to 0’NEILL’S for 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, lined and unlined; Buff 
Parasols, 50c., 65¢., 75¢. amd 85c.; Silk Sun Um- 


brellas, $1.35 to $3; Silk Pongée, lined, $2, $2.45 } 


a a of ty ’s Kid Gloves, two buttons, $1.25 ; 
goods in the city for the price, 
Latest novelties in Spring Scai 
Windsor Scarfs, de = 
at sone ormerly 95c. 
Everything marked in plain figures. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


Silk Scarfs, 





EARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS, made 
to order of best materials, and 


etic ese, 0-0. Da, 20 FIT, 
mt by express, dD. part, of the coun- 
try at the following rates —a 
6 Shirts, muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, tter muslin and good linen, $10.50. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts Wamsutta muslin and very fine tinen, $13.50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best finen, $1 5. 
Directions for measurement ph ae Bar on appli- 
cation. RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 





THE COLLINS \\ 
GOLD METAL \\\\ Mt/ be 
WATCHES. ‘NS Ss B 
The reputation of S, 
} the Collins Gold — sUN = 
} Metal Watches for — FB WS 
= — and beauty of Y 
style 1s go firmly es- Gy \\ WS 
tablished that they i 
are being imitated everywhere. 
Our genuine Watches can only be had by ordering 
from us direct. Prices, $15, $20, and $25; equaling 
gold ones costing ten times theso sums. ll our 
watches are Full Jeweled Hunting Levers. Gents’ and 
Ladies’ sizes. When six are a at once, the 
seventh sent free. Sent oz Gace, © . O. D. 
C. E. COLLINS & Co., 335 Broadway, New York. 


BRONZED IRON BEDSTEADS, 
Cribs and Cradles, 


F SUPERIOR STYLE and FINISH. 
All furnished with a SPRING BOTTOM, requir- 
ing but one Mattress when in use. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 and 41 Park Piace, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


$50 PER WEEK to AGENTS, male or 
female. I, L. GARSIDE, Paterson, N.J. [718-21 

















OR THE BABY.—CENTRAL PARK 
Price Sak LEW hee Patent Adjustable Parasol = 
LEWIS P. 478 Broadwa: 


—? to 5 lock above al aime store, 
directly to sia Broadway, one blo ‘ 


J. G SCHULL, 
Merchant Tailor, 


.- Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 


- aEaov ED HIS BUSINESS TO 
0. 16 Street, near Broadway, where he 
has opened with an poten new stock of for the 
Prom th season, comprising m exclusive novelties 
he London market, which are made up in the 
ih styles, at moderate prices. Former 
re invited to visit and select, and the patron- 

age of the § general public is also solicited. 


J. G SCHULL 
16 Ann Street, New York. 


OMe ong and won boy can teach his 
amusing and won ay tricks by Haney’s 

ells all secrets of the pro- 

oS and —— all Hd ever exhibited. 210 


50 cents of bookselle 
JESSE TANEY & Oe, 119 Nassau Street, New You. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


PAIR of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade or size ; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For $1—A Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The la le Lace Vail. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A wears Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail, 
JAMES E. ey ee & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N.Y 


10 CENTS. will SECURE THE “STAR 
rr eene Ste ee mn Har on trial, for aS =. 
Stories. Wittna rant vany Humbug and 
Swindle. Only 0 dims. 7 it. 

Ss. S. BANKER: “linedale, N. H. 




















UpHoustery DEPARTMENT. 


WINDOW SHADE us, 
HAIR AND SPRING MATTRESSES, 
PitLows, BoLsTeRS, Etc., Erc., 
TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE 
Also, a fine assortment of 
DAMASKS, pROCATELLES, 
TERRIES, 


« BILLIARD CLOTHS,” 
TAPESTRY, PIANO, AND TABLE COVERS, 
EMBROIDERED CLOTH, DITTO, 

“ SATTEENS,” “CRETONNES,” “CHINTZES,” 

“FURNITURE TWILLS,” 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, LACE BED 
SPREADS, VESTIBULE LACES, ETC., ETC., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


CARPETS. 


otwithstanding the LARGE ADVANCE 
+N inthe price of CARPETS by the European Manu- 
facturers, we will continue to sell, during the balance 


of this month, 47 OLD PRICES. 
English Tapestry Brussels, $1.10 to $1.25. 
English Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 
And all our NEW PRIVATE DESIGNS, 
VELVETS, wILTONS 





» MOQUETTE, and 
AXMINSTER 


AT EQUALLY Low PRICES. CARPETS, 





BLACK SILKS, COLORED SILKS, 
STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 
GRISAILLE SILKS, FOULARD SILKS, 
CREPE DE CHENES, PONGEES, Etc., Etc., 
A splendid assortment, at very Low Prices. 








At Richard Meares’, 


SIXTH AVENUE & NINETEENTH STREET, 


Now OPENING ALI THE LATEST 
STYLES OF 

STRAW Goons, TRIMMED and UNTRIMMED, for 
ADIES AND CHILDREN. 

STYLISHLY TRIMMED 1. ATS," $3 to $10 ; usual price 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, lined and unlined, largest 
assortment on the avenue. Buff Parasols, 50c., 
65c., 75c., 88c. and $1. 





Black Dress Silks, Japanese Silks, Serges, at low prices. 
Striped Silks, fine quality and heavy, full width, $1.38, 
$1.44 and $1.50. 

Choice oe a Poplins, Alpacas, etc., 25c., 
, 

Striped and Plain Ja upanese Si Silk, 75c., 85c., and 90c. 

Best Brands Black , 300., 38c. and 44c. 

Black and Colored Seeae 2 Zz Silks, $1. 25 and = 50. 

Black Silk for Underskirts, $1.10, $1.25 and $1.50, 

Superior hy ath Gros-grain Silk, hee 60, $1.75 and "$2. 

Extra Fine Quality, $2.25, $2.50 and $3. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
all makes, qualities and sizes, 

FOR LADIES, GENTS AND CHILDREN. 


200 dozen Ladies’ Fine Balbriggan Hose, 50c. 

100 dozen Extra Fine Silk Some won *worth $1.25. 

300 dozen Ladies’ Summer Merino Vests, 50c. and 60c. 

100 doz. Gent’s Regular Made English, 50X18, 20c. & 25c. 

Ladies’ Kid Finish Linen Thread Gloves, 15c.,18c. & 20c. 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Lawn, Linen, Mar- 
seilles and Swiss S —— of the 
season, at remarkably low p 

Ladies’ White Lawn — ody" trimmed, $4, $4.75, 
$5, $5.50 and $6.50 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, much finer, $7, $8, $9 & $10. 

Buff, Brown, Drab and Steel Color "Sats. $3.25, $4, 
$4.50, $5.50 and $6. 

Lawn Suits, trimmed with lace, $13 to $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Wrai , $4, $6.50 and $7.50. 

—_ Muslin & Cambric Morning Wrappers, $2.50 


to $3. 
Children’s Marseilles Cloaks, Lace Cape, all styles. 
Children’s Marseilles Suits, $1.50, $2, 73.50 and $3. 
Children’s Lawn Suits, with Cape, trimmed, $4.50. 
RICHARD MEARES, Corner 6th Ave. and 19th St. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDING, 
Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS ARE THE LARGEST 
and most complete in the city. They combine the 
best features of bee Dy most noted and valuable A 
Ss of bathin he Russian and Turkish. e 
in the” application of vapor and the man- 
ner of pay op RR her with a series of 
douches and a4 “ie e relaxation and 
aa producing a powerful and invigorating 
The Turkish, in the luxurious sham- 
pales of the wholé body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is ga supposed. There is no discom- 
fort attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the 
sensations produced are of’ so pleasing a nature as to 
render these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M.; and on Sundays, from 
7A. M. to 12M. 
DAYS EOR LADIES: 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 9 a. M. 
to1lP. M. tf 








THE BROADWAY OFFICE 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


Having been removed from No. 1205 to 
No. 1207, 


The managers are able to extend greater advantages 
to their patrons than previous. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Suits in White 
Are treated as a Specialty, and the 


GREATEST CARE GUARANTEED 





with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 
ing 


| collecting or delivering packages. 


REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN §8T., N. Y, 
UR PATRONS are INVITED to eall 
at our new store and examine our stock of 
SHEET MUSIC. Those who send by Mail can address 
to Post Office Box No, 3008. Any piece of music pub- 
lished in this country can be ordered of us, provided 
the retail price is inclosed with the order. Cata- 
logues, containing over 600 pieces, mailed free. The 
following 30 pieces will be mai.ed on rec: ipt of Three 
Doliars, or singly at 10 cents each. Please use name 
~ number. 


0. 
100. I love a Little Body. 
99. Josie Galop............- 





97. The Tyrolese and his Child.......... Song. 
76. REMEMDIAance,.....eeeeeceeseeccenes Song. 
75. Ristori Waltz.............- Instrumental, 
71. Do you Really Think he Did?........ Song. 
67. Was there any Harm in That?...... Song. 
57. Corinna WaltS......ccccccs peianetipnen 
54. Maiden’s Pra : . Song. 
49. Monastery Bells...........- ‘Instrumen al, 
43. Alpine Bells............+++: Instrumental. 
GD, THO III. co criccccccccvcccccsececs ces Song. 
38. Reaper and the Flowers............ Song. 
21, Carnival of Venice.........ZJnstrumental. 
17. Kiss Waltg..........csesees Instrumental. 
16. In Tears I Pine for Thee............. Song. 


15. Grand Duchesse Waltz..... Instrumental, 
14, Pulling Hard against the Stream....Song. 


13. Indian March.............. Instrumental. 
12, The Frost FIOWEY.......ccescceseees Song. 
11, Daughter of Eve........... Instrumental. 
10. NUNS PYAYEL....cceccecscsceeceecs Song. 
9. Faust March..........-c0e Instrumental, 
8 Nelly Oarey......ccccccccccesssseees Song. 
7. Delhi Galop.........-ceeee: Instrumental, 
6. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel.. ereey 
5. Orphée aux Enfers Galop. "Instrumental. 
4. It is Better to Laugh than be Sighing. Song. 
38. Wedding March............ Instrumental, 


2. My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. . Song. 
Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
29 Beekman S8t., N. Y. 


WHISKERS | 
DYED ANY SHADE 
=. from a light red- 
dish brown to a rich jet 
black, by BARRY’S SAFE HAIR 
DYE—contains no Lead, Zine, Iron, 
~* Sulphur, nor Lime, and only one 
bottle. 


“DOMESTIC” 





















The whole }i)))) im 
world challenged j 
to produce a Fam- 
ily Sewing Ma- 
chine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and 
easily operated. 
The best machine 
for use, the easi- 
est to sell, the 
most durable— 
will last a life- 
time. Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unequaled. goud business may be estab- 
lished in any city or town in the U.S. This machine 
has established its superiority in every instance where 
it has come in competition with any machine in 
the market. Men with capital are finding it to their 
advantage to make the sale of this machine their ex- 
clusive business. Agents wanted in unoccupied 
territory. Machines guaranteed as represented. 

Address, ** Domestic’? Sewi © > Mz chine 
Company, 96 Chambers Street, New —, hal 


BOOTS 


AND 


SHOES. 


mrOO ET SS’ 


ERFECT- FITTING and ELEGANT 

BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys 

and Children. The largest assortment of fine work in 
the city, at Low Prices, 


NEW STORE, NEW STYLES. 


BROOE:,S, 
575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


New Store, 1,196 BROADWAY 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH STREET. ‘ 








/\ 


17-29 





\ We ] ATCH FREE, and $30 a day sure ; Ra! humbug. Ad- 


dress with stamp, LA’ TA & CO, ey ren 
(re 








BEAUTIES THE COMPLEXION by 
removing Pimples and all other disagreeable 
disorders of the skin. Twenty-five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
810-22 No. 8 College Place, New York. 


Invalids’ Traveling Chairs, 


From $15 to $40. 
FOR IN AND OUTDOOR USE. 
Any one having use of the 
hand can propel and guide one. 
Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five ¥.—K can push @ 


Frtent Seda Redan Sertewe Chairs. 

; your case, and send 
wm... aye circular. 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, 90 William St., New York. 

Invalids’ carriages to order. 
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APR! L, MAY and 


JUNE, purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using | 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 


HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 
*«Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” and “ Helm- 


renewing, purifying and invigorating medicines. 


pold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla”’ equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass full added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon 


Diet Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


The “Grape-Juice Pill”? is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
‘“‘Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily 
yended, but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by 
children. No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the 
“Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla”’ and one bottle of the ‘“Grape-Juice Pills’ are worth their weight in gold to 
those suffering from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, 
and irregularities ; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new 
The “Catawba Grape Pills’ are done up with great care, and in handsome bottles, and 

repared by inexperienced men, comparing 
. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceut- 


barb. 
salts, magnesia, etc. 


vigor, and new life. 


will surpass all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly 
with the English and French style of manufacturing. 
all on their own merits. 
LMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


nota single one being patented, but 
— ° H HE 


All of H. 
Prepared by 


CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York. 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twenty-ninth 


St 
TEMPLE 


reet, New York. 


OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and 104 


South-tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


rrescriptions accurately compounded. French. 


German and Spanish spoken. 
DAY AND NIGHT. 


814-65 
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Possesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard 
Machines in the market.. In its Capacity—being 
| en td Rt ny J Machine —" An. its. 
implicity—| composed of bu ° 
TEEN WORKING PARTS. In its 
Adaptability to a wide range of 
work, In its ease of operation 
—running light and quiet, 
and being easily com- 
prehended. Inits 
Supertor Construction and Beauty of Style and 
Finish. 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


Which is the most practical and desirable device for 
the purpose possessed by any Machine, giving 
THE DAvis the preference, and which the 
Manufacturers claim, makes it 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MACHINES. 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and unlike other Machines, has not been puffed 
into notoriety, but in a quiet way has earned a great 
reputation on account of its many desirable qualities. 
Agr Agents are desired in every County in the United 
States and Canadas, not already occupied, to whom 
the most liberal terms known to the trade will be 
given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
808-18-eow Of Watertown, N. Y. 


HARTSHORN’S SHADE ROLLERS. 
N° CORDS or BALANCES USED. 
To be had at all upholsterers. Price-Lists and 


Models supplied to the trade. 486 BROADWAY, 
New York. 815-18 
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INEGAR—HOW MADBin 10 HOURS, 
: without drugs. Particulars, 10 cts. F. SAGE, 
Cromwell, Conn. 809-21 








FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 


HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 
Has Removed to 
743 Broadway, 





Nearly opposite his old Store. 
$32 A MONTH! Horse and carriage 


furnished. Expenses paid. 
813-25 H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY OF 
CUBA.—$300,000 in gold drawn every seven- 
teen days. Prizes cashed and information furnished 
by GEO. UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, a, 








ANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to 

Solicit subscriptions for Captain Glazier’s new 
book, “THREE YEARS IN THE FEDERAL CAVALRY.” 
The most thrilling, popular and best selling work of 
the day, Anybody can sell it. Every buys it. 
Sold by Agents only. R. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 
Bleecker Street, New York. 816-25 


PIERCE EGAN’S LATEST STIRRING 

ROMANCE, “The Fair Girl with the 
Golden Hair,” written expressly and 
solely for FRANK LESLIE’S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER. It will not appear 
in any other publication either in 
Seno or Eurepe. Commenced in 
ho. 210, 











Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely printed pages, lately 
dssued, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those havin 
large circulations, published in theinterest o 
Religion, Agricuiture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every pyowy who cor 
templates becomin, such, will find this book 
of great value. Mailed freé to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
The Pittsburg ( Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: ‘The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this petevesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothe attention ofthose who desire to advertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
ieally in such @ way: that is, so to secure the 
st amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of mone.” 


OFFICE OF 


WM. M. FLIESS & C0,, 


No. 47 Broadway, 
NEw YorK, May 1st, 1871. 
We beg to inform correspondents and friends, of 
our removal to the warehouses 


No. 47 Broadway and No. 107 Church St., 
Where we shall continue the business of 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES, ETC., AND 








SHIPPERS. 
WM. M. FLIESS & CO. 
UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAK- 


NESS or Corpulency.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late pat- 
terns, indestructible (steel-coated), cleanly, light, safe, 
comfortable. Also Bandages, etc. Establishments: 
1347 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and 3 Ann Street, 
New York. Send for Pamphlet. 794-818-eow 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.— 
With one of our presses, and the material ac- 
companying it, every man can do his own printing, 
thus saving much time and expense. Circulars con- 
taining full information mailed free on application. 
Specimen books of type, cuts, borders, etc., 10c. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, N.Y. [806-18 


~~ A WEEE paid. If you want business, 
$6 send stamp to NOVELTY Co., Saco, a 


Neptune Steam Laundry. 


ORFICES—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West 
Twenty-third Street. 

BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 588 Sixth 
Avenue. 


AMILY and GENTLEMEN’S 
* WASHING attended to in the finest style and 
with promptness. 
PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 
Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 
Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. 
Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


tention. ; 
WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf 





























87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 





Tucker Manufacturing Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS AND KEROSENE 








FIXTORES 
F EVERY DESCRIPTION, comprising 
' the LARGEST VARIETY of PATTERNS in both 
lines of goods to be found in any establishment in 
the country. 
WAREROOMS, 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
tf 








117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 





HORACE WATERS, 


| A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


yj ILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
| LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or Will 
| take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments, 


= 











Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. _ag> Circulars 
free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 
Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 


ONEY. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
; THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
. FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. ' 
. Warranted for five years, 
“and the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 
& million of dollars, ‘ 
SACENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
oCleveland, 0.; St, Louis, 
'3Mo.; Providence, R. I. ; 
So ‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
iP ie ton,Mass. ; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galves‘cn & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


N EW WAY to MAKE LOTS of MONEY. 
Send stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 

for particulars, to LEWIS MORRIS & CO., 150 Fulton 

Street, New York. 812-22 


REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS, 

Sa Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 
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SYCHOMANCY.—Any lady or 
& month, secure their own happi a r 
reading Psychomancy, Fascination or Soul Charming, 400 pages. 
Full instructions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to Mesmerize, become Trance or Writing Mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and Dreams, 
Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide to Marriage &c.; 200.000 sold. 
Sent by!mail in cloth, for $1.25, paper covers, $1.00. The 
Philad’s Star, speaking of the book says, its author is Henpeer 
Hamitton, B. A., the celebrated Psychological lecturer. The 
publisher T. W. Evans, one of the oldest established Perfumers 
and Publishers in the city, the mention of whose name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its merits. Mr. Evans has spent $60,000. in ad- 
vertising and getting out this extraordinary book. Skeptics in Psy- 
chology read and be convinced of this wonderful occult power. 
CP NOTICE.— aby oreen willing to act as Agent will receive 
asample copy FREE. As no capital is required, all desirous of 
genteel employment should send for the work, enclosing 10c. for 
Rostage, to T. W. Evans, 41S. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


gentleman can make $1000 
a tad ry) by 








AN 





. Ladies will be answered. 


INDEPENDENT 


FORTUNE 
SIX MONTHS. 


T CAN BE MADE BY MEN WHO 

know how to do business on the quiet and can 

keep & secret. No communications received from 
For particulars, address, 


ETHAN GILBERT, 


815-18 599 Broadway, New York. 





AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 
age pald, by W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, rd 
fork. 





FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
NLEANS KID GLOVES and all kinds of 
/ CLOTHS and OLOTHING; removes Paint, 

Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, without the least in- 
jury to the finest fabric. Sold by Druggists and 


Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La Salle St., 
809-20 


Chicago. 
per Month Guaranteed, 


$100 to $250 Binder Wazes vata 


weekly to Agents, everywhere, selling our Patent 








QGopa FOUNTAINS—Rest and Cheapest: 
KO 240 to $100, J. CHAPMAN & CO., 
815-19 Madison, lund. 


' WiRi MILs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Silver Mould White Wire Clothes Lines. Business 
permanent. For full particulars, address, GIRARD 


DEGRAAF & 
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TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue, ) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses 
Ete., 


> 
Spring-Beds, 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer at 


THE FAIR GIRL 


WITH TITE GOLDEN IAIR, 


PIERCE EGAN, 


Written expressly for the CHIMNEY CORNER, and 
Copyrighted, as it is printed from the Author’s manu- 
script. It will appear in no other publication in 
ENGLAND or AMERICA, 

THE FAIR GIRL 
WITII THE GOLDEN HAIR 
is a Novel of the most interesting and attractive 
No Novelist of the day has found more 





character. 
readers, or met with greater appreciation, than 
Pierce Egan, and he fully sustains his reputation in 
this novel. 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER has all the attractive fea- 
tures that have made it the Great Family Paper, and, 
with the additional interest of this Great Novel, will 
far surpass any other publication of the time. 

The CHIMNEY CORNER is eminently a Family Paper 
combining instruction of the most varied and inte- 
resting character, illustrating the works of the most 
celebrated living artists and engravers in both hemi- 
spheres, and the purest, most elevating and attract- 
ive fiction. The Continued Stories, or Novels, now 
publishing, are THE FAIR GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN 
HAIR—by PIERCE EGAN ; and THREE HEARTS; or, 
THE LONG RECKONING—a splendid story, by C. G. 
ROSENBERG, an 2uthor of acknowledged merit and 
ability; while the shorter Stories, Sketches, Ad- 
ventures, etc., are from the pens of almost every 
American writer of note in this path of literature. 
Every month an eight-page Fashion Supplement is 
given gratis, containing at least fifty cuts of the latest 
styles of dresses, etc. Cut Paper Patterns of any of 
these furnished at low rates. 


Terms, $4 a year. $1 for three months. Six 
copies for one year, $20. All subscriptions should be 
addressed, plainly, ‘‘ Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, 


New York,” 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





GLow HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast 
Horses Made Faster.—Including all successful 
secrets of professional horsemen, exposures of falla- 
cious theories and faulty appliances, tricks of jockeys 
and frauds of the turf. A guide to breeding, raising 
and training trotters, as well as develo) and im- 
poe speed of all horses. The system laid down 

this book is the one to which DEXTER owes his 
supremacy. ROBERT BONNER (editorial in N. ¥. 
Ledger) says: “A series of very interestiny and in- 
structive articles.’ Only 50 cents of bookselle 
or by mail on receipt of price. JESSE HANE 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


PAINTER'S MANUAL.—A complete and 
practical guide, giving best methods and latest 


improvements in house and sign-painting 
varnishing, polishing, staining gliding, pissing, ai: 
patntiig, prin oil-painting, Chinese and Oriental 





, principles of glass -staining, anal of 
eories 
Paper- 

EY 


colors, harmony and contrast, philosophy, 

and practices of color, etc. ical 
anging. 50 cents of booksellers, 

& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New Yor 


$75 to $250 per month, crarywhere 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It makes 
the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.’’ Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo., or Chicago, I. 
817-29 


Agents! Read This! 


Vy E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
OF $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address, M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 805-30 


Also, 
or JESSE 
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Wanted --- Agent 














OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 


im Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ayjg ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 

7? Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
Sh Se paid in Gold, and information fur- 

OF Pee 5 ed. Orders solicited and prompt- 
ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; alsofor all Governmerit 
Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


EAD PIERCF EGAN’S Great Novel 
of * The Fair Girl with the Golden 

» Hair,” just commenced in No. 310 

of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNSY 











817-20 


LUANER, 
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ATTENTION 1 IS CALLED TO OUR 
LARGE STOCK OF * 


Waltham Watches, 


And we submit the following reasons why they should 
ve preferred to any other American Watches : 

In the first place, the Waltham Company is the 
oldest, and has had fourfold the experience of any 
others engaged in the business in the United States. 

In the second place, the machinery in use by the 
Waltham Company is far more perfect and varied, 
and, as a result, the Watches are of far higher grade 
and of greater variety, and are placed in the market 
at much lower prices than any others, quality and 
style fully considered. 

In the third place, the Waltham Watch is now a 
staple article, its reputation fully established, and, as 
@ consequence, it is sold at less profit than others in 
the market. 


BALL, BLACK & C0., 


p A and 567 Broadway. 





VICTIMS OF NERVOUS DEBILITY, recruit your 
energies with Dr. Walker’s Vinegar Bitters, and you 
will “ travei on your muscle” in a fortnight. o 


Schreiber Cornets and Band Instruments. 
d HESE Beautiful In- 

struments are the EASI- 
EST BLOWN, the MOST 
POWERFUL, the SWEET- 
23T-TONED, th> best in 
use, They are everywhere 
acknowledged to be the 
best adapted to out-door 
and concert-playing, dis- 





playing POWER when re- 
quired, and emitting the 
sweetest tones in restricted 
aes quarters. Wesend C. 0. D., 
allow test, and warrant the instruments to be as we 
represent ‘them. Send for Circular and Price-List. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Agents, 


o 680 Broadway, New York. 


>. RIMMEL, Paris and London. 
Trade Mark. 








IHLANG-IHLANG. 
THE FLOWER OF 
FLOWERS. 


UNONA 
ODORATISSIMA. 








Special Representa- 
tives, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., New York. 


DOOLEYS 


a 7. ee 





POwDER 


AS long been regarded as the best and 
chea) t Baking Powder in use. Perfectly pure 





and healt It makes, at short notice, delicious 
Biscuits, Rolls, etc. There need be no waste of food 
prepared with it, as it is always of the best ey, 
We would Bay to those who have never used it, that 
a very few Is will enable them to use it, not only 
wea entire satisfaction. lent with meee 
up NET Weight, as represen 
Grocers and Deal 


ers sell 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
PROPRIETORS, 
69 New Street, New York. o 





THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, 

with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 

receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 

future or wife, with name and date of mar- 

a — W. FOX, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
808-824-0 





GENTS and CANVASSERS seeking 
emplo; t that will surely pay handsomely, 
should send their address to the ACME LINEN 
MARKER OO., 33 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


TRAVELERS’ RECORD. — Neatest and 
liveliest insurance paper published. A copy 
mailed free, post-paid, on application. 








Address, TRAVELERS’ RECORD, 
816-18-0 Hartford, Conn. 


GEan D GIFT ee 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
Benefit of the POURING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY in the Ci . sew York, and SOLDIERS’ 
and SAILORS’ OR PH! TIOME, Washington, D.C., 
to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7TH, 1871. The following 
Gifts will be awarded by the Commissioners : 
4-story Brick House, 66 N. Calvert St., Balt. ...$28,000 
2,240 acres of Timber Land in Wash. Co., Ma., 
with 3 dwellings and sawmill, lying on = 
TO ” Bare 
3-story Brick House, 122 Bolton St., Balt... 
3-story Brick House, 210 Conway St., Bait.. 
1 Fine Residence near a ale 3 miles from 





Balt, City, on Passenger R.W...............- 11,000 
3 do. do., Same location. .........-...-.....+++ 25,000 
7 Lots above suburban property, 

Se ip beso 660666 cice cccenstusac. 17,500 
TTT TOULER SECT RETLLEPCRTCT Eee y 
$30,000 bonds le Precinct and Lincoln 


bonds Brownsvill 
Co., a 7 per cent. gold int. 
,, U.S. b TB $10,000 N. 6. State —_ 
nal Mec. Bank, Balt. ; 
shares Olt Oltizens? National Bank, Balt. ; 100 
— Northern Cent. R. R.; 100 shares Erie 
; 20 shares _ 4° Ohio R. A a 20 shares 
Phila’, Wilmington & Balt. R. R. 
52,000 Tickets only 7a be sold, at $5 each. 
Hon. H. MoCu.ioven, of Elkton, Mad. ) Commis- 
GEo. T. CASTLE, Baltimore, Md.{ sioners. 
Hon. Jas. S. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 
References,—Maj.-Gen. D. Hunter, U. oy Washing- 
ton, D. C.;,Hon. Jas. S. Negley, Pittsb’ Pa.; First 
National fan opt Md. ; App ¥ Co., 
pe apy wo; U: & Sons, 4 
town ; Hon, R. J. Brent, late Corney General, Iti- 
more; C. F. A Esq., 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 
Fowler, ; W. ., Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 


Exchange 
=~ Real Estate, certified to by coun- 
Trustees. 


Ee 


of the 
in of the 
and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 


‘ St, New York, it, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
eral Lt ork, 


and at the news-stands of all the prin- 


orders 4 mail receive prompt attention, 817-18 





Sold by all Druggists. | 








FRANK LESLIE’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


S3PAPER. 


NE Ws 





{June 3, 1871, 














THE MODEL JURYMAN—MAN WHO DOESN’T 








TAKE A PAPER. 


AGENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—" Buy @ paper ?—latest news, Sir.” 


BULWARK OF OUR LIBERTIES—“ Certainly not—get out ! 


to incapacitate an enlightened citizen from serving his country in the jury-box.” 





TO AMERICANS 


TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Circular Letters of Credit. 
Available in Sterling or Francs, 
Issued by 
BOWLES BROTHERS & Co., 
19 William Street, N. y. 
817-28-0 27 State S:reet, Boston. 





THEA-NECTAR 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atientic 
& Pacific Tea Co., 8 Church 
St., New York. P. 0. Box 5506, 
Send jor Thea-Nectar Circular. 


[THEA-NEC 
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The King of Mineral Springs 


Is the German Seltzer ; and 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Is its duplicate. Letters ,attesting its wonderful Tonic Aperient and anti- 
Bilious qualities swarm in from every source. The question has been settled ; 
whether artificially medicated waters may not be equal to those which burst | 
sparkling from the earth itself. They can ; and the Seltzer Aperient, when | 
undoubtedly pure and genuine, proves the fact. 

Be cautious. Accept none cther. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. 


NABE & CO.’S PIAN OS. 


(Established 1833, Baltimore, Md.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. 
Every Instrument fully warranted for five years, 


They have 


WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 


Pianos to rent; sold on mstallments: and old ones taken in exchange. Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 





FREEMAN 





& BURR, 


188 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


an inspection of their immense Stock for the present sea- 


gins eee & BURR have very great pleasure in inviting 


son. It embraces the Choicest Products of the Loom, from Hin, 
A) every part of the world, both in the piece and made up for im G, 
mediate wear, for all ages and all occasions. 


PRING OVERCOATS, 935, $10. 
PRING OVERCOATS, $15, $20. 
— OVERCOATS, $25, $30. 


re by LETTER PROMPTLY FILLED. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE 
enables ay in any part of the country to order Clothing from 

h the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIiv 


attainable. 


aE them wit 


UITS, $10, g15. | 
UITS, 320, $30. | 
guiTs, $40, 950. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price- gh 


Bors’ Svrzs, 05, 9s. 
OYS’ SUITS, 910, 312. 


BY’ SUITS, #15, $20. 


List, and Fashion-Plate SENT FREE on application. 





1,700,000 Acres in Iowa! 


180,000 Acres in Nebraska! ! 


RR. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska, 


FFER THE ABOVE .LANDS TO 
SETTLERS, at #3 to $10 per acre, on time 
at six per cent., or for cash. These Companies have 
determined to have their lands settled at the earliest 
SS day, in order to increase the business of their 
ailroads, which are now all completed, and therefore 
offer the BEST LANDS, in the BEST STATES, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. We sell 


Zand Exploring Tickets, 


at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No. 1 La 
Salle Street, Chi . Railroad fares west of those 
places REFUNDE to holders of me ge tickets 
who purchase 80 acres or more. Large uctions 
of R.R. fare to colonies, or partfes of 25, or more. 
Colored Maps, showing all the lands in both States, 
sent .for 20 cents. Pamphlets and ae Maps sent 
FREE to all parts of the world. Apply to 
Ww. W. WALKER, 

816-30-eow-0 Vice-Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$1 A DAY for ALL with Stencil Tools. 

Address, A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Ver- 

813-22-0 





mort. 
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SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


QTRENGTHENING +! NOURISHMENT! 
Economy in housekeeping! LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. Recommended by the Faculty. 
Received the highest prizes at Paris, Havre and Am- 
sterdam. Is supplied to the British, F rench, Russian, 
Prussian and United +tates Governments. None gen- 
uine without the signature of BARON LIEBIG, the in- 
ventor, on every jar. 

Agents—New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO.; San 
Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK ; General Agents for 
the United States, J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, 


New York. 
BANKRUPT.- From Auction, 2 large 
s” lot of Ladies’ Solid Gola 
Hunting-Case Watches, full-jeweled, detached lever 
movements, $24 each; usual price, $40. More ex- 
nsive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains, 
‘om -Auction, at proportionate ries. Goods sent 
C.0.D., privilege to examine. F. J. NASH, removed 
to 712 Broadway, N. Y., May Ist. ‘‘ Worthy the fullest 
confidence."’—Christian Advocate, N. Y. ‘All that 
Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.”—Christian at 
Work. ‘ We have the utmost confidence in the above 
goods.”’—Liberal Christian. “Certainly cheap, and 
the quality reliable.’’-Christian Intelligencer. 816-19-0. 





You ought to be arrested for tryin7 | 
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BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


WILL FURNISH 


STERLING SILVER 
‘FORKS & SPOONS, 


| IN QUANTITY, 


AT $1.75 GOLD PER OUNCE, 


THESE GOODS ARE PRONOUNCED SUPERIOR IN 
BEAUTY OF FINISH, AND GREATER IN VARIETY 
OF PATTERN, TO ANY TABLE-WARE MANUFAC. 


LARGE STOCK OF 
WEDDING SILVER 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 0 





“G00D MEDOC CLARET,’ 
S42 PER DOZEN. 


A True-flavored and Rosy-colored Wine, 
which we Import for Family use. 


| JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y 1) 
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Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in 
perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
‘ of motion. Calland ex- 
Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 

Sewing Machine Co, 


623 Broadway, N.Y. 


SWISS CARVINGS, 
WOODEN 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


JESELSON & ZALLVEIS, 
545 BROADWAY, New York. 








| §817-19-0 


FISHERMEN! 


Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Ire 18-0 ag Send for Pr Price List. Baltimore, Md. 





ANTEI D—AGENTS ($20 per ciay )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wunder-feed, makes the 


“lock stitch’( alike on both sides), and 18 
Sully licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & UCO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 









‘THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


IS THE BEST SEWING-MACHINE 


FOR 


UNIVERSAL PURPOSES. 
Lock-Stitch ; Shuttle ; Straight Needle. 


Sews Lace to Leather ; Executes Stitching, 
Hemming, Felling, ae Braid- 


ding, Cor Hem- 
ening. Hagertng ae 
Ting, Ebr Embroidering, , 


Puffing, nee ae ing and Sewing-on at tho 





BRANCH OFFICES: 

613 BROADWAY, New York. 

349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
1,307 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 

53 NORTH CHARLES St., Baltimore. 
191 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 

218 NoRTH FIFTH Sr., St. Louis. 

Agencies in all parts af the United States. 


Weed em Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Send $1.50 for outfit, ond 6 sseare the best 





Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New Yo or Chicage. 



















